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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
~FACULTY of MEDICINE. — Session 1864 - os. Bien 
will oan on MONDAY, the 3rd_of Octo! 

Professor UA F.R.S., will deliver an INTRODUCTORY 

LECTURE at Three o'clock ; Subject—‘‘ Medical Education.” 
Prospectuses and particular information on all points may be 
detained on application, personally, or by letter, to the Secretary. 

GEORGE HARLEY, M.D., Dean of the wore 

CHAS. C. ATKIN NSON, Secretary to the Counci 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


The next SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
. In the Day Classes the Students must be above fifteen y: 
f age. The subjects taught are 
Natural Philosophy, Engl 
French, German, ane mg aed Arabic, 
Chemist crag Physiol 
—— oe A separate 


ears 
age LO ay 





Hewes, 
> “Engineering, Drawing, and 
ee is charged for each Class, and 








AIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA— 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
f the further Examination for selected 
sat} the sab) ects Tr. Brofessor Goldstiicker, Ph.D.; ARA- 
<7 3; PERSIAN Professor Rieu Ph.D.; 
st” "Professor Syed Abdoollah ; LUI, Pro- 
i & RATT, Professor Navroils” HINDU LAW, 
tot r Tag JURISPRU DENCE, Professor Sharpe, LL.D.; 
nee Ae ECONOMY, Professor W. aley, M.A. 
tuses may be had at the Office oft the College. 
JOHN ogre ay nig M.A., Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts an 8. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September 28,1864. 


ATRICULATION | EXAMINATION of 
the UNIVERSITY of LOND: 

The subjects of study in Professor Tdees a Class of 

GREEK, Professor Seeley’s Junior Class of LATIN, Professor 

’s Class of FRENCH, and Professor Heimann’s Class of 
GERMAN, between October 13th and the Christmas Vacation, 
will be res spectively The Odyssey, Book I.; Livy, k X : 
Boileau’s Lutrin; Archenholz’s ‘ History of the Seven Years’ 
War.’ Fees for Greek and Latin, each 3l.; French and German, 
each, Morning Class, 2l., Evening "Class, 1 ll. ‘Us. 6d. 

The first part of Professor Williamson’s.course of CHEMISTRY 
will include those parts “ge hemistry which are required for the 
Examination. Fee 31. College Fee of 51. will be payable for 
each Meming Class by wiudents not attending the General Classes 
ef the Co 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

JOHN /Seaene SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty 
TAS. °C. ATKINSO )N, Secretary to the Council. 


Cc 
University College, London. 
__Septe' mber 26, 1864. 








NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
EVENING CLASSES for MODERN LANGUAGES, 
Session, 1864-65. 

These Classes are especially intended for Gentlemen engaged 
during the day, and for Students preparing for Public Examination. 
Aportion of the time will be devoted to Special Lectures on 
Commer, History, and Literature. 

FRENCH—Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., on Mondays and 

Thursdays, from 7 to8and8 to 9; to begin on Monday, Setober 

TERM AN—Professor Ad. Heimann, Ph.D., to begin on Tues- 
“ 1 capes Be 18th, at 7 o'clock, when the hour for other Lectures 

arran 

IT LIAN Professor C. De Tivoli, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
from 8 to 9, to begin on T uesday, October 18th. 

A Specis ul Prospectus will be forwarded upon application to the 
Secretar: 

Pe JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_September 26, 1864. 


KiNG’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
OCTOBER TERM, 1964, 
The Rev. 


ALEX. J. D. DORSEY will LECTURE and give 
Practical Instruction at King’s College, every Monday and 
Saturday, beginning SATURDAY, 15th October. 
SATURDAYS. 
Lectures on Public Reading and Speaking, for a 
General Audience. 
Practical Class for Schoolmasters. 
Practical Class for Men in Business. 
MONDAYS. 
Lectures for Clergymen and Candidates. 
3—4. Practical Class for Clergymen and Candidates. 
4—5. Practical Class for Barristers and Law Students, 
Gentlemen desirous of attending Evening Classes are requested 
to leave their Names with the a a 
. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


INERALOGY.—KING’ 8 COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Prof. TENNANT, F.G will give, durin; 

the ensuing Season, TWO COURSES of LEGEURES on’ MIN 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of Geology, and the 
application of Mineral Substances to the Arts. One Course will 
elivered on W eat Evenings, from 8 till 9, beginning 
ober 12, Fee, 11. 11s. 6d. A more extended Course will be given 
on Wednesday and Friday a from 9 till 10, commencing 

Friday, October 7. Fee, 2. 2a. z. W. JELF, D. D, Principal. 


OY AL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
L. SLROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 
Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

A Merchant in the J (who pays for Py Advertiooment) has 
Momised to CONTRIBUTE the SUM NDRED 
GUINEAS to the FU N D for TR DARGE MENT. of MELROSE 

ALL. provided Nine = poms will subscribe the same 
amount within the present y 

mg moored ard earnestly coeds) this generous offer to the Wealthy 

mevoien 
New’ Wi i. of Melrose Hall, yhen completed, will increase 
the capacity of the Hospital to 200 

There are already 85 Inmates. The Charity is a National Insti- 
tution, receiving Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
; I therefore, the support of the Wealthy throughout the 

nt 

The %s ases are hopelessly Incurable. 

are seeking it who cannot yet be received. 
ahs 


2-3. 


3H. 
4-5. 


2—3, 





The benefit a life-long. 
k th th a rt a — aon 
ard hespeak the sympa and sup) 0 ose whom 
Providence hs aeraieed bey: ond the Peach of miseries such as theirs. 
Names will be thankfully received at the Office by 
REDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry. 





le to Students who enter for either of the poms 
appointed by the Couneil. There are also Evening C 


inne apply to Astrup Cariss, Secretary, Mount-street, 


UNIVERSITY OF - EDINBURGH. 


CTUARY and SECRETARY.—Candidates 
vited for the oftice of ACTUARY and SECRETARY 
to the GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY now vacant. 
feviiestion to be made b; Loy yale to the Chairman of 
he Board, 37, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
By coder of the Beard 
ABOR, Chairman. 


HE PRESS. .—A Literary ‘cect, of good 
on on the London Press, would be ha) to accept 
ENGKG GEMENTS on_ Provincial Newspapers as LEADER- 
RITER, London yo Reviewer, &e. — Address 
ean Rose Cot ttage, No. , Ki 


AUTHORS, &c.—The Advertiser, a Pub- 
,lisher, 3 is open to receive ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS of 














Pog ts will commence on qpeepay, Ist N . 
DDRESS to the STUDENTS will be deliv ered by Prin 
DAVID BREWSTER, on MONDA 


in pen esa Aliso Woven cule of Mcehal & Semon 
enny eee ers. —. Tress ivID, care 
Wert Harding Soak IVID, 0 ume ones, 





Full details as to Classes, Examinations, aE, &c. in the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law and Medicine, oetee with a 
List of the General Council, will be found in the * Edinburgh 
University Calendar, 1864-65,’ "published by Messrs. nSraclachlan & 

Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d., per post, 2s, 10d. 

By wich iy-§ the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 

September, 1864. 


NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS.— 
Intimation is hereby given, that the hy ey Court of 
the University of St. Andrews will p eeting 01 
the 14th of October next, to make Ap intenente both to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy. and to the Chair of Logic, Rhetoric and 
Metaphysics. By order of the University Court, 
STUART GRACE, Secretary. 
St. Andrews, Sept. 27, 1864. 


HE NATIONAL ART- TRAINING 
SCHOOLS at SOUTH KENSINGTON, for Male and 
Female Students, will RE-OPEN = —2 AY 
October. — For information respecting Fees, = apply to the 
Schools, or to the S Secretary, Science and Art Department, South 


Kensington, W 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


S t GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

SESSION 1864-5.— The WINTER COURSE of Study will 

commence on MONDAY, October 3, ean an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. PAGE, at Two pP. 

Perpetual Pupil’s fee 1002. Adthiesion to all the Courses of 
Study required by the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the Society of Apothecaries, 45/., in the first and second years of 
study re: respectively. 


i ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
in Ocqnerees with the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
and UNIV ERSITY “COLLEGE, LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROFESSORS. 

Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., Principal and Professor 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral and 
Religious Philosophy. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., Lecturer on the Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on MONDAY, the 10th 
of October. 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall, at 
4 p.m. on that day, by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., 
Lecturer on pie ébrew Language and Literature, ‘and is open to 
the Public. 

All or any of the Classes may be attended by the pe on por. 
ment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtain y lette 
from the College (ee at University Hall, or tthen” of the 
Secretaries. The hours of Lectures “4g be fixed, and may be 
learnt after the Session has commen: 

R. ae DARBISHIRE BA 
Fe rig Manchester, 
CHARLES BEAR 
e Cross, near + 
Manchester, September, 1864. 


er UNIVERSITY I IN } IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1864-5. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Matriculation Examinations in the Faculty of Medicine 
will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 18th of October. 

Additional Matriculation Examinations will be held on the 
24th of November. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

In the ee of ag Eight Junior Scholarships of the 
value of 25l. each, Six Exhibitions of the value of 10. each, and 
Two Exhibitions of the value of 18/. each, are appropriated as 
follows :—Two Lew yy ond Two 102. Exhibitions to Students 
of the first, second, and t = ye respectively. Two of the 
Scholarships and Two “ sa tions are appropriated to Stu- 
dents of the fourth yea: 

The Examinations “peg Scholarships and Exhibitions will COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, the 24th of October, and be proceeded 
with as inid. down i a the’ Pre pectus. 














Secretaries. 


and Exhibitions above men- 
pay Prizes will be aad by each Professor at the close of 
e Session. 
Scholars are exempted from the payment of a moiety of the 


Class Fees. 
HOSPITAL PUPILS. 
Two Resident wy at the County mgs py Bem tg be appointed 
by E 








Further information h- be had on application to the Registrar, 
from whom copies of the eee may be obtained. 
By order of > President, 
VILLIAM LUPTON, M.A. Registrar. 
2ist September, 1864. 








S LIBRARIAN.—WANTED, by a Man of 

ability, an ENGAGEMENT in Collating, aaa and 

Arranging a mony Somporary or otherwise.—Address Omeca, 
36, §, Smith’ 8-terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 


ITERARY and the PRESS.—Mr. Hotianp 
begs to inform PROPRIETORS and PROJECTORS of 

NEWSPAPERS « and. PERIODICALS, and PU BLISHERS, that 
he can introduce, without delay or expense, Editors, Sub-Editors 
talented Writers on Political, Social, Literary, Scientific and 
Art Subjects, Dramatic and Musical Critics, 
lators, Literary Hacks, Reporters and Readers. 
men requiring literary assistance may be suited 
with secrecy. Original MS. Sermons supplied, 
Genealogies tr raced. —18, Tavistock-street, ‘Tettord square. 


BACHELOR of ARTS, of the ine of 
aurea . wishes to devote Three or Four Hours a day to 


is own house in Hoes or in London or the 
TAC .—Address B. A., 2, Rosslyn-terrace, Hampstead, 





revi 




















age Translator, Secreta 














GRADUATE of OXFORD, of great expe 
Author of several Works of repute, PREP. ARES 
GENTLEMEN for the MATRICULATION and other Prelimi- 
nary nraet ogy yea e Class or Privately. Arrangements made 
with Schools, os —B. A., Mr. Poole, Bookseller, 39, Booksellers’- 
row, Strand, W es 
N ILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXA- 
b MINATIONS. — Sons of Gentlemen are VISITED, or 
received, and efficiently prepared for the above by a Tutor of jong 
experience and of marked success.—Terms and reference may be 
had from Mr. H. D. Lancaster, 75, Davies-street, Berkeley- 
square, W. 
STUDENTS.—For Classics, Scheel. Books, 
d Second-hand, British a Fore Cribs, Keys, 
Helps for all the Examinations, wa here Mr. pj ool Poot, 39, 
Booksellers’-row, Strand. Send two stamps for Catalogues 
#,% Books Bought o or t Exchanged. 
A? MASTER of ARTS of the University of 
London, Gold Medallist in a and Natural oo4 
losophy, wishes to READ those 
Degrees and Honours at the University, or Yor the Civil ota 
Address S$ R., care of Mr. Lewis, Scientific Library, Gower- 
street, W.C. 
Li Netiments ES, &c.—Italian, English, French, 
Rudiments of Latin, German, Music.— Mr. CURT, Pro- 
—_ ry, Librarian, "Cata- 
cok, &c. sine: Terms, according to services made avail- 
able.—33, Great Portiand. street, R Regent-street. 
O LADY ARTISTS.—Board and Residence 
desired by a YOUNG LADY, student of painting, with 
others of the same pursuit. References given and a 
Address, stating terms, C. D. E., Boddington’s Library, Jotting- 
hill-gate, W. Bele y 
OARD.—A Lady, residing in one of the 
healthiest rayne a ‘dinburgh, wishes to RECEIVE into 
her house a YOUN TLEMAN who means toattend the Win- 
ter Classes at the Vaivenity. Her house is peculiarly comfortable, 
within easy distance of the College, and there are no children or 
other boarders. A delicate youth would find the attentions and 
comforts of home in an unusual eer pagal a given 
and requested. Terms, from _10l. rr including 
everything.—Address ALrua, Mr. Barthil 8 17, Weetion plane 
Edinburgh. 
oe. * Cia. 47 and 48, BEDFORD- 
RE. ~SESSION, 1864-65 
The mueneil a LECTURE will be delivered by B. 
SEELEY, Esq. M.A., at 3 o’clock, on WEDNESDAY, tober 12. 
The Classes will BEGIN aa THURSDAY, October 
ANE MARTINEAU, Yon. Sec. 
ER. ANY.—Dr. KLOSE'S Establishment 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN at CANNSTATT-ON-THE- 
NECKAR.—A First-class Education is given at this School, 
which is — the p aperenaeeets of the Royal Council of Edu: 
cation. The loca lity 3 one of the finest and most salubrious in 


Wiirtemberg.—For Pros) uses, &c. apply as above, or to Mr. 
Mast, Belgrave College, 8, Upper Belgrave-place, I Pimlico. | 


i" USICAL ON oe. —TWENTIETH SEASON.— 
List of Artists hey ace peared, 1864 :—First 
Violins—Scinton (1), Sivort (2), wor 2 Le ee (3), Second 
ies ; Vio ann: Viol onee llo—Paque, 

Davidoff ; Double as F Prat 





ret, a 
arper and Paquis ; nterbottom, Hsp 


Jaell, and i tizki. Summa: a 
4; Tee Polish, 2; Russian, 1 


ELLA, Director, 18, Hanorgrs 


OINS and MEDALS. oie 
Prices affixed, forwarded on avptiogte 
3, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 
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eee YBURGH UNIVERSITY COLLEGE | 


[ALL. 
To be opened on Ist Nov. 1864, under the direction of the Council. 
Council. 
William Stirling, Esq., of Keir, Chairman. 






































































































Archibald Campbell Swinton, Esq., Younger, of Kimmerghame. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., Principal of the University 
poker’ Christen, M D., Prof. of Materia Medica, Edin. U ay 
Thomas Laycock, M.D., Prof. of Practice of Phy idin. Univ. 
John Tait, Esq., 4 —_ ute, Sheriff of Clackmannan. 
as , Advocate 
Ss Professor of Greek, Edin. Univ. 
Sir David peg Bart 
The Very Rev. n Ramsa 
Charles Cows ty of Logan-Hous 
ae ames Lorimer, P rofeesor of. t Pub lic Law, Edin, Univ. 
J Gibson Craig, E - Vv. 
Ji Scans Rich: ms dson, Ese 
The Rev. T.. p Orawiora D.D., Prof. of Divinity, Edin. Univ. 
Warden on Rey. D. F. SANDFORD, who will be assisted 
by competent Tutors 
The Council has engaged temporary premises at No. 11, Oxford- 
terrace, for a limited number of Students of the University, who 


ssistance during the 


will be provided with a home and tutorial a 
current Session on moderate terms 








Application for admission to the Hall s rccompanied by 
testimonials as to moral character of and may be ad- 
dressed to the Warden; or to the Secretar W. J. Me nzies, 
7, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, from whom all particulars may 
be obtainec 

Edinburgh, September, 1864. : 

S . BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will October 3, with 


COMMENCE, 
an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. CALLENDER, at 
5 o’clock P.M. 
LECTURES 
Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. Kirkes 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Coote 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey : 
Physiology and General Anatomy 
Chemistry— Dr. Odling. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. ¢ 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 18€ 








Holden 
Savory. 





illender 


and Mr 
Andr 


Smith. 





Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Harris. 

Forensic M edicine—Dr. M: es n. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalg 
Comparative Anatomy Mr Callender 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Odlin 


The Hospital contains 650 Beds; Clinical Lectures are 





delivered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Farre, Dr. Black, and 
Dr. Kirkes—On the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Paget, 
and Mr. Coote—and on Diseases of Women, by Dr. Greenhalgh 


Collegiate Establishment—Students can reside within the Hos- 
pital walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. Some of the 
T 


eachers connected with the Hi spital also receive Students to 
reside with them . : 
Seven Scholarships, varying in value from 201. to 501., are 


awarded annually. 
other details may be obtained from Dr. 


Further information respecting these and 
Epwarps, Mr, CALLENDER, 








or any of the Medical or Surgic ul Ufficers or Lecturers ; or at the 
Anatomic: il Museum or Library 
] ESIGNS for the OCONNELL NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, in SACK VILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
The Committee for the Erection of the O'Connell National 
Monument in Sackville-street, I sage are prepared to receive 


Jesigus from Architects, Artists, » fora Testimonial 
ment to O’Vonnell. Intending "Competitors wil 
application to the Honorary Secretaries of the Committe 
City Hall, Dublin, a printed stater nent of the views of the ¢ om- 
mittee, the condition of the ¢ ympetition, and a ground-plan 














the locality. Prizes of 1001. 01, and 401., un at the disposal oF 
he Committee, to be awarded for designs, subject to the conditions 
above referred to. All designs must be received at the Committee 
Rooms, free of expense, on or | fore the Ist of January, 1865 
MNHOMPSON’ Ss El LECTRO-M AGNE TIC 
INDUCTION Sai \s many who wishe make 
a particular inspection of this M eatt ssociation 
in Bath were unable to do so, Mr. BAYNES THOMPSON will 
be glad to EXHIBIT it to ho will make an 
appointment with him by le ) n ready to 
undertake the construction of Indueti mn Mi 3 any re- 
quired tension or quantity for experimer “3 ] pur- 
N.W. 


Ppa 
ondon, 


poses.—3, Rotuwett- “STREET, Primrose IL Li 


“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 
[HE ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, W 
The Company guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW WORKS 
of interest or value immediately after publication. The Library 
embraces special Departments of Science and the Liberal Profes- 


ba nd of FOREIGN LITERATURE in all its branche 
led Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office and me os pots 











of the C ompany, in Town and Country, forwarded free on appli- 
cation. MUEL BEVAN, Secretary 
‘PRIZE of ONE “HUNDRED GUINEAS 


has been given by A. J. Johnes, Esq. and the Council of the 
Cambrian Eisteddfod, for tne best Essay ‘ On the Origin of the 
English Nation, more especially with Reference to the Question 
how far they are Descended from the Ancient Britons.’ The 
Essays to be written in English, Welsh, French or Ge rman To 
sent by the Ist of March, 1865, to Wittiam Wit » 
Secretary of the Eisteddfod, Llandudno, North Wales 
(Angleterre). The Judges will tag 1itshould none of the Es ssays 

















in their opinion deserve the Pri Each Essay is to be signed 
with the name of the author 5 with a fictitious name, the real 
name to be inclosed in a sealed paper. The postage to be pre- 
paid. ie 

r O INS STIT UTIONS—R E L IGIOU Ss, LITE- 


RARY, ME DIC a 
3E 


- MUSICAL, SCHOOLS, BOARDING 
HOU a a? 


, on Lease, spacious and convenient 
Residence QUE E} x ‘ARE, Russell- square, next to Home 
for Gentlewomen and the. Paralytic Hospital, close to British 
Museum and London University. In good repair, and fit for im- 
mediate occupation. Furnished or unfurnished. — Greenwoop’s 
Agency, the amp ton- “Tow, Bedfor j-square. 











—ADOLPHE NAUDIN 

executes Portraits in the highest style of the Art at these 
prices : —12 Cartes-de-V €, 128.; 20 ditto (in two positions), we 
Guinea; Miniatures exquis sitely Coloured for Two Guineas; F aded 
Gaacescantesion Oil Painti ‘amily Portraits, faithfully copied; 
and Articles of Virti, Coun Seats, Horses, Dogs, Interiors of 
Rooms, &c., vividly pourtrayed. An Artist sent to any part of 
the kingdom ~ bn shortest notice.—Apotrpne Navpin, 124, 
Brompton-road, 8 


HOTOGRAPHY.- 




















N IV EI RS SITY Cc OLLE GE, LONDON, | NUSUAL ADVANTAGES are offered to 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. | FEW SONS of GENTLEMEN, by a Cantab. M.A. 
had ten years’ experience in Tuition, is now edu es An, 








SESSION 1861-5. | — oy at home as an Engineer. iT 
> * ome : er, and rec ~ 

ae so emda oy COMM eS E on THURSDAY, October 13, panions for him. Combining practice with theory hs ae come 
tw eee ssor M. ALDEN . Will deliver the INTRODU C- | in Mathematics, Languages, Drawing, and the use of toolas 

a CTURE, at 3 wie pote Tag on‘ Greek Tragedy.’ | has _water-power driving workshops, lathes » &e.—Ad dress Re 

OERABRER | EB. E. M., Farnah Hall, Derbyshire. 

Latin Professor Seeley, M.A. ; Ap => - guaimne 
Greek—Professor Malden, M.A. HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHO09 
Sanscrit— Professor Goldstiicker London, is designed for PREPARING PUP ILs fi 


| 
| 





Hebrew (Goldsmid Professors ship »)— Proftssor Marks. UNIVERSITI the Indian Civil Service; the Milituss” the 
rabie and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. leges, Woolwich and Sandhurst; and Direct Commission RA 
Hindfstani— Professor Syed Abdooliah. | General Education. tor 
ee arr wee yom - “ie aeean nnendr Mohun Tagore. | Head-Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A. M.D &e. of 8 

, arati ‘ofes Adabhiéi Naoroji. P| ge 
English Language and Literature— Professor Masson, M.A. Zohn College, ene id re: Professor of, Mathemat ities and 


French Language and Literature—Professor Cassal, LL.D. 

Italian Language and Literature—Professor De Tivoli Vice-Principal—Rey. W. B. CHURCH, M.A., of Trinity College 

Ger an Language and Liters molt ag a He imann, Ph.D. Jambridge. ; : 
omparative Grammar—Professor Key, M.A. F.R. There is a Laboratory at the School, and Lectures by th 

Natural Phi oe ‘rere noe —_ p at MA. Master are peiven reg larly on the Experimental and ‘ad 
t vilosophy and Astronomy—Professor Potter, } | Scien é@ Prospectus apply 2 r s 

Ph Pro: Sharpey, LL.D. M.D. ts ee ee “ae 

1 Chemistry— Prof fessor W iti umson, F.R.S, 

1.4 
























Chemist rand Prac 
Civil Engineering— Professor Pole, F.R.S . 
Architecture— Professor Donaldson, Ph.D. Mi. 1.B.A. 

Geology \Goldsmid Professors hip! Professor Morris, F.G.S 





| "| TNIVERS RSITY OF LONDON M ATRIOE 
ATION, January, 1865; and Cambridge Loca 


ations, December, 1864._ The Rev. WILLL AM KIRKUS LB 























Mineralog »fesso orris, F. 

fone tae and the Rey. E. MAY DAVIS, B.A., PREPARE CAND 

B tanyv—Pr r, Ss. DATE sh a9 the ee EX: ALIN it Ns. andi also 
le Recent and Fossil)— Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. | bai YY ily prepare for the rvice anc Oxford loan 

Phitowo phy of Mind and Logic—Professor the Rev. J. Hoppus, | —V. ACL Y¥ TWO BO SRDERS Apply to the Rey, W. 

Ph. PR | 
Anci 21 and Reaen History—Professor Beesley, M.A. a x 4 y 
Political Economy—Profes O LLEGE IMPERIAL DE DIEPPE 


Law— Professor Rue H, LLB. 
Jy me nee 
Readi 


“a (University of France) will RE-OPEN on the 4th of OCT9. 
Put 


or Sharpe. LL.D. 
king- Charles Furtado, Esq 






r Waley, M.A. | 
| 
| 


E nglish Pupils prepared for the Learned Professions, the Army, 












Sespka ofessors above named, of the respec- | 
“ Navy Indian and Civil-Service Examinations, Commerce, &e, s by 
e sses : : x > . 
tive Re one fs a he erman, Italian, French, Geolo; Practical | 9 staff of twenty-six Professors of the French University and wing 
he . and Zoo a a Resident Masters. Special Religious Inst truction and Wors ship for 
tesidence o 1 s.—Some » Professors receive S' 
a _ in e of Students.- fe eee e rete eee eee | Protestant I —. oe lusive Terms: Under fourteen, 42 guin 
Pgh tao ex Poatgner aoe : Bognps Necigg odbc? yan their Families | Per annum, above, 45 guineas. 
» Register of persons who receive Boarders into their Families. ‘or Prospectuses, containing amplest particulars, apply to M. 





The Register will : 


particulars 
JOUN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary 
August, 1864. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Session 1864-65, 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

For Classics and Mathematics.—Three Entrance Exhibitions, 
called Andrews Exhibitions, will be awarded, after competitive 
examination, to Candidates not already Students of the College, i\' 
being not more than eighteen years of age, on the Ist of October, BY 
1864. One for superior merit in Classics—one for superior merit in | College, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—one for superior merit in | TAL FOU! RD ELY, M.A. London, and Mr. WM. WATS 
Classies, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy combined. Each | London, to PRE PARE CANDIDATES for Examin: sien, in 
will be of the value of 302. per annum, tenable for three years. 1g anuary, 1865. The — provides instruction in Mathematics, 

| cane. ul Philosophy, Classics, and the English Language, and 
ANDREWS PRIZES, 1864-65. | will be held daily ( st on Saturdays), from 6 to 8 r M., COM- 
At the end of the Sessicx of 1864-65, t Andrews P: mencing on the 13th of October. Fee for the Course, For 
ox sank, oi he aks eo Vte' Pcie arcane plage seers Pinay Sal further particulars, application may be made to Mr. Wa 
the result of the Colleze Examination: one to the greatest | Oakley-square, N.W., on Mondays or Wednesdays, between Sand 
pr ‘ficient in Classics. the other to the greatest proficient in Pure | 6 P-M. 
and Applied M: tthematies | 


afford information as to the Terms and other Poclet, Bellevue House. C hepstow-terrace, Bayswater, London, or 
to the Rev. Ch. Guériteau, M.A., Collége Impérial, Dieppe, who 
will be at 33, Upper Ste um ford- street, Blackfriars, from the 26th 
Septemb ver to the ; 3rd Octob er, to take take char arge e of P ‘upi 


YHE G OVE RN {ESSES ES’ INSTITU TION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has veaideh 

os Abroad, respe etfully invites the attention of the 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools. | 2G an STER 
of ENGLISH Aa FOR EIGN GOVERNESSES, TE: 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. Schott Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to Principals. 


ATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY 
_ LON DON.—By permission of the Council of University 
CLASS will be held at University College » by Mr 


» Dean of the Faculty. 
to the Council. 














LONDON, 

































CLERGYMAN, M.A., of CAMBRIDGE, 
ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS, 1864-65. lok and late Fellow of his College, assisted in Classics by the 
end of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Scholar- | second Classic of his year there, rece twelve pupils to be 
st ips, of UL each, will ~ awarded Psy Be Rear a ae ee educated for the Univers ities, Woolwich, and the Line, has 
standing, on the result of the College Examination: one to the | VACANCIES, c: “pe by the departure of Sons of Noblemen and 
greatest Lays “ nt in Classics, the other to the greatest proficient | Gentlemen who have been successful in the recent public examina- 
in Pure plied Mathematics. ions. — Address R. P., 18, King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 


coe 
ae COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. — - —-- : 
TO PARENTS and GUARDIA) 








At the 








NS of ¢ HIL- 








A Scholarship of 151. tenable for two rp will be 
awarded every year to the Student of the Facu Arts, of not DREN in INDIA.—A Home is offered at a Rectory in 
more than one year’s standing in the Colle er be his | Somersetshire by the Rector and his Wife, Eat ao thei -e children 
religious denomination, and wherever he was p re viously educated, | under the age of 12 years, to be educated with their he 
ind whose age when he first entered the College did not exceed situation is exceedingly healthy, and every attention will be paid 


to those intrusted to their care. t the same time they will re- 
ceive all the advantages of a first- tl: uss education from 
n : ‘ governess. References both in Er el: _ and Indi 
JOSE PH HUME AND RICARDO SOMOS, ARSHIPS. and required.—Address The Rev. _D., Henington 
ph Hume Seholarship in Jurisprudence of 200. a year, | Radstock, England. c ee 
for three years, will be for Seeing et in November, ’ y . + x r Ur 
1 in Nove imber of every third year Iso a | |. DUCATION IN GERMANY.— The 
e Scholarship in Political I 4 KATHARINENS-STIFT, in Stuttgart, an Establishment 
4 *upils, and a Day School for the Daughters of the Gentry 0 
‘own, now receives from Majesty King Karl of 


eighteen years, who shall be most distinguished by general pro- 
iciency and good conduct. 





given 
Rectory. 








A 
te tenable 













i fo 
;anda Rice ardo Sch r i i- | th 

7 % a yer , te: nable for three ye: urs, in Nc ovember, 

1866, om in November of every third year afterwards. 


COLLE PRIZE FOR ENGLISH ESSAY 
IN PROSE ESSAY PRIZE 
z-Room Society's Prize), 51., for 1865. 


lis Gracious } 
Wiirtemburg the same protection and assistance that his Royal 
| Father, the late Consort of the noble Foundress, during the space 
| of forty -five years, accorded to it, whereby this institution has by 
» for 1864. { universal ack ledgment been enabled to respond to the increas- 
ing demands for instruction and education made upon it. While 
| making this public announcement to our foreign friends, we believe 
we may reckon upon their continued support. The next Annual 
Regulations concerning the above-mentioned | Course begins in the month of October. The Prospectus of the 
Establishment, and the latest plan of instruction of the Institu- 
tion, may at any time be had of Luise Theiss, Directress of the 
ablishment, and Rector Wolff, C: anzleistrasse, 31, Stuttgart, 
Superintended by the Court ¢ haplin, Herr Von Griineisen, as Royal 
Cc Commissioner. 


A x 





E 51. 








LA 
(Reading 





Fi opies of the 
E xhib Gem Schol arships and Prizes, application should be made 
at the Oftice of the College, where Prospectuses of the Courses of 
instruction and other information may be obtained. The Pro- 
spectuses show the Courses of instruction in the College in the 
subjects of the Examinations for the Civil and Military Services. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
July 22, 1864. 


‘ip RK. ALTSCHUL 
SPANISH thro’ 












SOCIETY.—2z ANNU AL SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE GUINEA. 


TEACHES The VOLUME for 1864 is 








French, German, Italian, English. > D 
ITALIAN thro’ Spanish, French, German, English. A MONOGR APH of the BR ITISH § SPON- 
*ERMAN thro’ Italian, Spanish, French, English. | GIADH. By J.S. BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.R.S., Xe. Vol. L. 
F RENCH thro’ Germ Italian, Spanish, English. | 8vo, pp. 290, with 37 Plates. . 
ENGLISH thro’ Spanish, Italian, German. The Subscription List for this volume will be closed on the 20th 











“ > a POE ‘ pe s f > siro’ f joining the 
No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages.—9, Old | October, 1864. Ladies and G entlemen desirous 0 
Bond-street, Piccadilly. Society can do so on ao pa the rise an G.S., Secretary. 
— m — Saas : 3 Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8. E. 4 * aed 
pD° YOU TRAVEL ?—Practice better than m—arrR — \ bout 
Theory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of ELOCUTION and' QQ HAKESPEAR E. Much Ado Abow 
| of FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GER ee teaches TWO k Nothing,’ 


y ' by ess permission, from 
Photo- Pie rographed, by expres i. per Karl of Elles 





al of 1600, belonging t 





sanguages (one through the medium of other) on the same. the incomparable Orit 
at the Pupil’s or at his Sirens: Each Language binding, 10s. 








Terms as One, mere, is NOW READY, price, in Roxburghe r 
spoken in his P Syn I ns and Classes. Prepares for Armyand | As the number of impressions is strictly limited, an immedia' 
C.8. EXAMINATIO) -Note. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- | application for copies is desirable. 

ment l’Anglais par les langues étrangéeres.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


To Messrs. Day & Son, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 

Place my name on your List of Subscribers to the Photo- litho- 

graphic Fac-simile of * Much Ado About Nothing,’ 160’, which you 
are about to pony petoe 10s. 6d. 

Nam . ee 

Address... ar nekawee 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUD- 
jpecos PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M. . Edin. Univ.—For the treatment of 
i Di es, et by the combined natural agents— 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Pre- 
mises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction 
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1) PUBLISHERS, &e.—F OR SALE, with a 

view to cheap nent py a MANUSCRIPT tobnates), repre- 

senting “* A Model Parish,” or a Portraiture of Model Ministry, 

py the Rev. Robert King, A.M. —Please: pamnens Parocuivs, Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.¢ 


MHE PRINTING OF A WEEKLY 

PERIODICAL required, with excellent founts of New Type. 
Accuracy and best workmanship guaranteed, on the most liberal 
terms.— Brown, GouLp & Co. Economic Steam Press, 23, Lisle- 
street, Soho, 





SOCIAL AND MORAL REFORM. 
R. KIDD'S FAMILIAR “GOSSIPS.” 


< If it be delightful to acquire Knowledge, it is still more 
delightful to diffuse it. The noblest reward of all Science is, to 
see the ignorant man instructed, and his mind well SS 
acon. 
For Particulars apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wittiam Kipp (of 
Hammersmith), 7, Great Castle-~ street, Regent-street, London, W. 


TO HIS FRIENDS IN THE PROVINCES. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD will “GOSSIP” 
M at SHREWSBU ays on MONDAY, Dee. 19; at COAL- 
Se att DALE, on TUESDAY, 
on WEDNESDAY, Dee, 21, 


Dec. 20; and at WREXHAM, 

Other Engagements in those Local: 

ities are Se Mr. Kipp will then return home to fulfil his 

CHRISTMAS Engagements in and near London. He will also 
be prepared to give his NEW YEAR’S ANECDOTAL ENTER 

TAINMENTS (as usual) to Public Institutions and Private 

amilies . 

= , Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W.—Oct. 1. 


ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON GLORIOUS SUBJECTS. 


IDD’S (W.) ESSAYS and SKETCHES.— 
Nos. I. to ve are again Reprinted. Price 2d. each. 
'o be ¢ penned occasionally.) 

*,.* Two penny postage amps will frank aut the above. Send 
94 postage-stamps, and the eleven Books will be forwarded direct, 
by the Author, 

Wittiam Krpp, 7, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, 
W. ; or New-road, HamMersMita, Middlesex, Ww. 

















TEW PORTRAITS, Now Reap Z. —The fol- 
lowing are among the most recent additions to A. W. 
NETT’S List of CARTE-DE-VISITE PORTRAITS, price 





One Shilling each, post free: 
Captain Speke. 
Sir Charles Lyell. 
Professor Owen. 
Professor Sedgwick 
Professor Challis. 
Sir David Brewster. 

An extended List, post free, on application. 
London: A. W. Be NNETT, 5, Bishopsgate- street W ithout. 


WISS AND ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
kJ —400 Alpine Views (large size), by Martens, Bisson, Tour- 
nier,and Braun, including new Views on the Lakes of Geneva, 
Lucerne, Thun, &c. Stereoscopic Slides innumerable by England, 
Ferrier, Soulier, &c. 

_T. H. Gu ADWELL, 21 and 87, Gracechureh-street, London, E.C. 


JIEWS FROM GREAT ALTITUDES.— 
The Eggischhorn Panorama, showing the Fletschhorn, 
Mischabel, Matterhorn, Weishorn, Mont Blanc, Aletsch, Jung- 
Minch, Trugberg, Eiger, Ober- Aarhorn, &c., in four’ sheets, 
price 8s. each,—The Chain of Mont Blane and Valley of Cha: 
mouny, from the Flégére, with Index to Names and Heights of all 
peaks, Passes and G lac iers engraved on the margin: a most 
price 16s.—Also Views from the Col de 
‘vonaed Joli, Wengern-Alp, Riffel, Gorner- 














sting Photograph, 
Brevent, Buet, 


Balme, 
Grat, 5 rnli, &c.—Catalogu 
_H. 


GLADWELL, ‘Importer and Publisher, London. 





Qcore H VIEWS.—Tourists who have visited 
Scotland will L. WS ty kc neeecs an exquisite SERIES of 
STEREOSCOPIC VIE Wilson, comprising Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine, The died Oban, Staffa, Glencoe, Blair Athol, 
Stirling, Roslyn Chapel and Castle, Edinburgh, &c. Price 1s. each. 
Sent free, by post, for stamps.—Srereoscoric Company, 110, Regent- 
street, and 54, C heapside. 


ty EAP BOOKS AT BULL’ '§ LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England— Bishop 
Blomfield’s Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean nm th 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on Sale, 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises 
occupied by BuLi’s Liprary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Catalogues | gratis. 








| 


‘HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forthcoming 

Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher by the 7th; <5 BLLLS by the 10th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Sales by Auction 
Ancient and Modern Books. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 
October 3, and four following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, a 
able COLLECTION of BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, istading 
the Library of a Gentleman, removed from the West of England, 
amongst which may be mentioned—Ix Fo.io: Pierotti’s Jerus: lem 
Explored, 100 plates, 2 vols. half morocco—Stuart and Revett’s 
Athens, by Donaldson, numerous plates, 4 vols. russia—Chaucer’s 
Works. . by Urry, calf—Poli Syno} pe 5 “—. calf- ae 's Book of 
ae Ts, black letter, 3 vols. cal xtra, fine copy.——In Quarto: 

Patrick, Lowth, Arnald and W hitb 's Commentary, 8 vols. calf— 
Calmet’s Biblical Dictionary, by et ang 5 vols. calf gilt—Bag- 
ster’s Polyglot Bible, turkey morocco—Coverdale’s Bible, turkey 

orocco— gp pee 8 sere ee Hexapla—Gardyne’s Garden of Grave 
and Godlie Flowers, only 79 copies printed—Scott’ s Commentary, 
illustrated edition, 6 vols.—Dalzell’s Musical Memoirs of Scotland, 
only 250 copies printed—Drammond’s Academical Questions, ad 
scarce—Lingard’s England, 8 vols.——iyx Ocravo: Dry 
Works, by Scott, 18 vols. aper, calf extra— Beyant’ ; 
Ancient Mythology, plate: arge paper—Lowth, Arnald 
and Whitby’s Commenta: vols. calf extra—Owen’s Works, by 
Russell and Orme, 21 vols. f gilt—Knight’s Pictorial London, 
6 vols. morocco—Knight’s Pictorial England, with Martineau’s 
Continuz ee, 7 vols.—Lever’s Works, illustrated edition, 16 vols. 
— Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Finden’s Illustrations to Byron, 3 vols. 
morocco—Mitford’s Greece, by Lord Redesdale, 8 vols. calf gilt— 
Museum of Painting and Sculpture, 21 vols, russia—Goethe’s 
Siimmtliche Werke, 20 vols. calf gilt—Sheridan’s Speeches, 5 vols. 

Sdgeworth’s Works, 14 wel calf gilt—Philological Society’s 
Transactions 1 1856-64, 7 vols.—Dickens’s Works, collected edition, 
15 vols.——Also 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT LIBRARY, 


Comprising: a Large and very Curious Collection of Historical 
Works—Family Histories—the Motherwell ee —an 
others relating to England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales—Publica- 
tions of the Abbotsford Club, Tberno-C Jeltic Society, [ona Club 
and other learned Societies, mostly privately printed, and limited 
in their editions to subscribers only—Scarce Works on America, 
Languages, Dialects, &c.—Also will be included in the same Sale: 
a variety of Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services, in elegant 
morocco and other expensive bindings—a few Re “rear of 
Books in cloth and quires—W oodblocks, Stereotype Plates, & 
Catalogues are now ready, and forwarded by post on poet of 
two stamps. 


ME. HODGSON, Auctioneer of Literary 
aa 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., begs to inform the 
Public and the Bookselling Trade that the SEASON for the SALE 























Mr. Hodgson has had in arranging, catz phoeatg: and selling 
Libraries, Stocks of Books, and other Literary ope the 
being built by him expressly for the purpose of “the business, 
induce him to solicit a continuance of the favours he has so liber- 
of Books will be inserted in suitable Sales in a fortuight from the 
time of receiving them, and the accounts promptly settled. 
to any amount sey anced on Property for Immediate S 

Literary Sale Rooms, 116, Chancery-lane (Fleet- street cn), W.C. 

Books in General Literature. —Five » Days Sale. 

R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
October 10, and four followir ng days, at 1 o'clock most punc- 
tually, a Large COLLECTION of BOOKS, ‘neluding Selections 
The Society’s Maps, 2 vols.—The Times Newspaper, 1844 to 1864, in 
Nos.—Henry an Scott’ 8, and Doyly and Mant’s Bibles—: Allen’s 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols.—and ides Althorpiane, 2 
vols.—The rial est es of Biogra aphy, 3 vols.—Rose’s Bio- 
The Works of the English Poets, in handsome bindings—Modern 
Publications of all Classes—an excellent Selection of St: undard 
Authors—Controversial Divinity—a quantity of Classical an 
Mathem: atical Books from Cambridge, &c. 

200,000 Volumes of Popular Books, in cloth or 
Sancy boards. 
\ at his Rooms, 115, Che nig § a W. C., on TUESDAY, 
October 18th and following are o a < most punctually, 
fancy boards, comprising 600 The Illustrated U niv ersal Gu ietteer, 
imp. 8vo. (sells 21s. mo volumes of Aimard’s Popular Tales, The 


of BOOKS will commence this MONTH. The experience which 
central position of his New Auction Rooms, and the fact of their 
ally received during the last 45 years. Large or Small Collections 
Valuations for Probate, or other purposes, Arbitr: eR ee Cash 
aa October, 1864. 
N 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on MOND AY, 
from sev eral Private Libraries, and comprising, amongst others : 
Yorkshire, plates, 3 vols.—Behmen’s Works, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s 
graphical Dictionary, 12 vols.— Toke! Cc ‘yelopmedia, 30 vols. in 17— 
Theological Works by Ancient and Modern Writers—Unitarian 
f _To be view: ed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
clock, 
200,000 VOLUMES of POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, in cloth or 
Illustrated Edition, feap. (sells 3s. 6d.) cloth gilt—460 Ten Thou- 


sand Wonderful Things, half-bound—500 Family Doctor, half- 
bound—500 The Boy’s Own Treasury, gilt edges—500 The Girl’s 
Own Treasury, gilt edges—500 The Boy’ 8s Story Book, gilt edges— 
500 The Girl’s Story Book, gilt edges—5,000 Volumes of The Shilling 
Volume Library, by Sala “and others, in fancy wrappers—1,000 The 
Doctor’s Note Book, (sells 2s.)—1,000 The Female Detective ‘sells 28.) 
—1,000 London Life at the Police Courts (sells 2s.)—1,000 Bel Demo- 
nio (sells 28.)—1,000 Secret Service (sells 28.) —1,000 The Duke’s Motto 
(sells 28.)—750 All at Sea (sells 28.)—And 


MANY THOUSAND Voy _, of POPULAR RAILWAY 
D ‘a, 

in fancy boards ; also a Large Quantity of 

DARTON’S WELL-KNOWN and ATTR ACTIVE JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS, 

Toy Books, Educational Works, &c. The whole lotted to suit 

pet and small purchasers. 

'o be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 





DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 
Subscribed Capital, 350,0001. 
Directors. 
Major: "ami Henry Pelham; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Bu Stephen P. Kenns ard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esc 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5: and 6 per Cent. respectively. 
They are also prepared to inv est Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
sar! » as may be aecenaeds. 
Applications for particulars to be made ne hy Office of the 
sy order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. _ 
i 12 stamps.—Srereoscopic Company, 54, Cheapside, and 110, 
Regent-street. 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most sup ior 
manuer, by English and Foreign workmen. 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 

HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
iN Mr. R. DAMON, ce WEY MOUTH, will, on_ application, 
following Departments :— 

1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 
4. MINERALS. 


O* YLON COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Hs 7 anciee Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
Company, No. 12, Lez dent <1 street, London, 

ULLER (Photographed from Life), Post-free 
YOOKBINDING—in the MonastTIc, GROLIER, 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 

30, BRYDGES-STREET, COV ENT- GARDEN, Ww. Cc. 
sendan abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
5. PUBLICATIONS. 





Valuable Books, the Libraries of Two Clergymen, deceased, 
\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
October 25, and three followi ing days, at 1 o’clock, most punctually, 
a COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the Libraries of two Cler: 

rymen, deceased, containing Vetusta Monumenta, 5 5 vols.—King’s 

Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vols.—Stuart & Revett’s Athens, 4 vols.— 
The Kit-Cat Club, 48 portraits—Bayle’s Lappe 3 vols.—Holy 
Bible, with Preface by Nares, fine plates. 3 vols.—Hutchinson’s 
History of Durham, 3 vols.—The Works of bollier Baxter, Char- 
nock, Lightfoot,and other Eminent Divines of all Denominations 
—Scott’s Novels, 48 vols.—Bentley’s Standard Novels, 67 vols.— 
Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols.—Biographie Universelle, 60 vols.— 
Parker Society's Publications, se ae —the usual Standard His- 
torical Works, &c., many in neat bindings 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


The Valuable Law Libraries of an Eminent Chancery Bare 
rister, retiring, and of a Country Solicitor, deceased. 
N 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 

at his Rooms, 115, Chaneney lane, W.C., on THURSD Ay? 
November 3, at 1 o'clock, most ‘punetually, the Valuable LA 
LIBRARIES, as above, comprising The Law Journal, a complete 
set, from 1822 to 1864 inclusive—Another Set, 1842 to 1364 —Bythe- 
wood and Jarman’s Conv eyancing — Chitty’s Equity Index — 
Martin’s Conveyancing—Comyns’s Digest—Viner’s, Bacon’s, and 
Petersdorff’s Abridgments—Burn’s Justice, by Bere and Chitty— 
Pickering’s Statutes at Large, 108 vols.—Runnington’s Statutes, 
with Continuation, 78 vols. and parts—and a fine pories sot the 
Common Law and Chancery Reports to the eremet Tim 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had 


The Interesting er of the late H. V. LYNES, Esq., 
Lower Clapton. 


TR. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., EARLY in NO- 
Nee (by. oniee of the Executor), the “LIBR: ARY of the 
late H. V. LYNEs, eds removed from his Residence at Lower 
Clapton ; comprising I oubraken’s Heads, fine impressions, large 
pa per—Esquemeling’s Bucaniers of America—: an Interesting Col- 
ection of Old Plays by Killigrew, D’Urfey, Lee, Ethere; ege, Van- 
brugh, Farquhar, Wycherley, Beaumont and Fletcher, Sedley, 
Southerne, Suckling, Centlivre, and others—Works by Defoe, 
Fielding, Tom Brown, and Swift—English Poetry and Facetin—a 
Set ‘ ee arterly "Review —¢ ea Peerage—Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary—Scott’s Novels—Hone’s Works—Claren 
Rebellion—and other Standard Books. —_— 
Ca atalogues are preparing. 


TO EXECUTORS, — 





AND OTHERS | WHOM IT MAY 

CONCERN, 
\' R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 

and Fine-Art Property, ke. 

38, AVENHAM-LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 
Sales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art 

Arrant ged and Cats ulogued, in any part of the United Kingdom. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM: Wherein is 

shown the Extension of the Faculties by the Application of 

Modern Spiritual Phenomena according to the Doctrine of Christ. 
London: Emily Faithfull. 


This day, feap. 8vo. lapping edges, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Two YEARS AFTER, and ONWARDS. 
By the Author of ‘The Coming Struggle.’ 


This volume is one of deep and absorbing interest. The enor- 
mous sale, amounting to two hundred thousand copies, of the 
Author's former Publications, amply warrants the expectation 
that this new Work will attain equal, if not greater Popularity. 

Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


ZADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1865. 
yearly edition of Fifty-five Thousand contains Important 
Events predicted. Also ‘The True Causes of an Eclipse of the 
Sun,’ and ‘Another Nut for the Astronomers to Crack.’ Also 
*Cosmogony,’ and other Interesting Papers. — London: Geo: 
Berger, Neweastle- street, Strand ; of whom also may be had Vols. 
I. and IL. of ‘ The Hand: book of *Astrology.’ 








The 35th 


Now ready, and 1 may be had of all Booksellers and Stz utioners, 


puomss DE LA RUE & CO.’S INDEL- 
LE RED- oe DIARIES. Edited by JAMES 
GLAISHER, Esq. With an Original Engraving of Sun- 
Spots and Facule. In various see, suitable for the pocket or 
desk, and in great variety of binding: 
Lists furnished to the Trade on application. 





~~ Joss published, Cheap Edition, feap. price 2s. 


“1 H A RM™MION E: a Tale. 
uU 3. A, LEATHAM, M.P. 
Lenton: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. _ 





Just Published, ppaces 38. 6d. 1 vol. cloth, uniform with ‘ THE 
QU N’S ENGLISH,’ yi DEAN oogane ), 
THE DEAN’ so ae xLISH. 
THIRD ED p10 
By G. WASHINGTON Noon, 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Liter: ature. 
** Demonstrating that while the Dean undertook to instruct 
others, he was himself but a castaway in matters of grammar.” 
Edinburgh Review. 
London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, oblong 4to. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ACKING-CASE TABLES; showing the 
Number of Superficial Feet in Boxes or Packing- Cases from 
Six Inches Square and upwards. Compiled by WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON, Accountant, Author of ‘The Calculator; or, 
Timber Merchants’ and Builders’ Gui de. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Now ready, with 46 Plates, imperial folio, price 2’. 23. 


XAMPLES of BRIDGE and VIADUCT 
CONSTRUCTION, of MASONRY, TIMBER, and IRON; 
from the Contract Drawings or yn gies of Select Works. 
By W. DAVIS HASKOLL, Civil Enginee: 
London : Lockwood ‘& Co. ». 7, Sti utioners? Hall-court. 


NEW BR. 


WORK BY THE RAY SOCIETY. 
Now ready, price Two Guineas, 
YHE REPTILES of BRITISH INDIA, 
By ALBERT C. L. G. GUNTHER, M.A. M.D. Ph.D. &c. 
Imp. 4to. pp. 443, with 26 Plates. 
_____s«Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, Ww. 
Now ready, price 11. 1s. 

A TREATISE on the VALUATION of 
yi LIFE-CONTINGENCIES, arranged for the Use of 
Students. 

By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 

Sent free on receipt of Post-office order, addressed to the Author, 

at 35, Cockburn-street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, 


EPLIES to the THIRD and FOURTH 
PARTS of the Right Reverend the Bishop of gee 9 
teuch and Book of Joshua, Critically Examined,’ iy ¥ RANKS 
PARKER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Luf- 
fincott, Devon. 
P a , Spee to the FIRST and SECOND PARTS, post 
VO. 93. 





Exeter: William Clifford, 24, High-street. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 
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N H A L L’S This day is published, in One handsome Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN & ‘ : 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Senin: 
CHAPTER L—THE CANON OF RELIGIOUS DUTY. 
———— » IL —RELIGIOUS OFFENCES. 
Section 1. Blasphemy. Section 7. Atheism. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES 3. Apostany. , & 
DICKENS. » 98. Hypocrisy. » 9. Polytheism. 
f . aaa 4, Perjury. 10. Idolatry. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, UNIFORM WITH THE ORIGINAL ” ery a 
EDITIONS OF ‘ PICKWICK,’ ‘DAVID COPPERFIELD,’ ” . _———. » 11. Demonolatry. Enoch 
i ” . Persecution. Marri 
seek aaitiabal: Bane Win weken tak CHAPTER II.—RELIGIOUS FAULTS. Poems 
y Section 1. Thanklessness. Section 4. Impenitence. Ten D 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. » 2 Irreverence. » 5. Scepticism. eo 
a » 93 Prayerlessness. » 6. Worldliness. Lord < 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Barty 
CHAPTER IV.—RELIGIOUS OBLIGATIONS. Cornel 
Se ceengnenet fo Toney Sear oye. Section 1. Thanksgiving. Section 4. Repentance. Polish 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by MARCUS STONE. »» 2. Adoration. » 5. Faith. What 
» 93 Prayer. 9 6. Self-Consecration. Sonne 
London: TriipyER & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. Tang 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF : om Seimei Foret 
‘CHARLIE THORNHILL.’ NEW WORK BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. Diar 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. _—_—_—_— TooS 
iary 
i i i Vol 0. , cloth, . 
WHICH IS THE WINN ER : In a few days will be published, in One Volume, ii 8vo. about 500 pages, clot Lie 
Or, THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF HIS DAY. I T A L I C S . Janit 
Misce 
By CHARLES CLARKE, Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy in 1864. Stem 
ee ee By FRANCES POWER COBBE. ‘in 
———- Contents. sour 
NEW NAVAL NOVEL. I. Italia Rinascente. | XI. The Nemesis of Woman. aT 
II. Italy Mends her Ways. | XII. Cathelio. Italy. rm 
| R . III. Italy sent to School. | XIII. Padre Passaglia. Goat 
CAPTAIN HERBERT ‘ IV. Italy goes to Drill. | XIV. Madonna Immacolata. Fee 
A SEA STORY. V. Italy tried by Jury. | XV. Protestant Italy, In §| 
3 vols. post 8yo. [On Monday. VI. Italy reads her Newspaper. XVI. Italian Furniture. zone 
VII. Italy tries “ Liberty, Equality, and the, XVII. People one meets in Italy. 2 lars 
Feudal System.” XVIII. Places where the Author wrote this book, Diat 
- VIII. Will Italy gain Venice and Rome? Nervi with no sights. Thor 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPI’S IX. Will Italy lose Naples? |; MIX. Peaceful Pisa. Mali 
NEW WORK. X. ’Tis Maseroni himself who now Sings! XX. Ci-devant Italy. rat 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? London: TriiBNER & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. stra 
Life 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. This day is published, Mor 
The 
. strations : 1 Foot 
VOLUME IL., with Twenty Illustrations, m _ ion TH E co N FE D E RATE SECESSION . Ne 
By the MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN. And 
ROBERT BROWNING’S NEW POEMS. In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. Mau 
My 
SR ES RRND SATION of Witu1aM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Rot 
y dSact 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. : “ 
His 
By ROBERT BROWNING. Met 
ae penta CHEAP EDITION, PRICE 1s. 6d. Mor 
Hat 
Los 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY J. E, MILLAIS, R.A. aad za 
A Cheap Edition, in erown 8vo. 52. H E A V E N O U R H O M E Mer 
For 
E Life 
R A C HEL R A Y. Will be published on 6th October. = 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. i R ae . 4 i Bis! 
: F [This day. *," The Superior Edition, printed on fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, Th 
price 3s. 6d., will still continue to be sold. The 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. Edinburgh: Wituram P. Nixmo. Le 
Al 
LE SPORT AT B ADEN. London: SrmpKIn, MarsHatt & Co. Ri 
And all Booksellers. Th 
By PERCY FITZ-GERALD, 7 
eee ee ee MACNESIUM WIRE FOR BURNING is 
“ Alight and clever holiday-sketch of Baden in the season of Pa 
its utmost gaiety, so well done that it is worth preserving as a IS SUPPLIED BY 4 
social picture of nature, adapted to the taste of holiday-making 
Europe. Mr. Fitz-Gerald shows a quick eye and a light, accurate 
touch, whether hesketch characters or scenes....A capital sketch, NE GRETTI & Z AMBRA 5 Clas 
clever and honest, of life at the Baden gaming-tables, followed by 
some gaming stories.”—Examiner, OPTICIANS. 
Price 3d. per foot, in quantity of 6 yards or more. Per single yard, 1s. 
CHarman & Har, 193, Piccadilly. London; 153, Fleet-street—1, Hatton-garden—59, Cornhill—122, Regent-street. 
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NEW 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 


AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 


neers 


‘« Mudie’s Lists, be it remembered, represent the main sources of the general information now in vogue.”—Saturday Review. 


och Arden, by Alfred Tennyson 

Frarried Life of Anne of Austria, by M. W. Freer 
Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, by De. Pusey 
Poems by W a Mackworth Pra 
Vacation Tourigts: Notes of Trav eli in 11853 -3 
Ten Days ina M. Musgrave 
Life in Jays a, by 
The Cust of ‘atngwy 1.4 by — Howitt 
Lord Oakburn’s magneers, i by Mrs. Henry Wood 
Barton’ s Mission to 

Can You Forgive Her? by Anthony Tr Soe. Vol. I. 
Cornelius O'Dowd upon — and W: 
About in the World. 
Polish Experiences in 1863, i W. H. Bulloc'’ 
Whately’s Judgment of Conscience and = Sermons 
The Cairngorm Mountains, by J. H. Burton 
Sonnets, by Charles Tennyson Turner 
Cumworth House, by the Author of ‘ Caste’ 
Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday 
Fireside Travel, by James Russell Lowell 
Forster's Life of Sir John Eliot. Mew Edition 
The Trial ue ey 5 Yonge 
Diaries 0: f nity 
The Caapetition Ww = ah, by G. O. Trevelyan 
Too Strange Not to be True, by Lady F 
Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper 
The Small House at Allington 
Life of General Sir William Napier 
Emilia in England, by George Meredith 
Janita’s Cross, by the Author a St. Olaves” 
* Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ by Dr. Newman 
Miscellaneous Remains, of Dr. Whately 
Max Miiller’s Lectures. Second Se 
Memoirs of Dr. Whately, by W. ca "Fitzpatrick 
Charles Knight’s Autobiography 
‘In the Silver Aue. Essays, by Holme Lee 
Our Mutual Fri 
John Law, the Projector, by W. H. Ainsworth 
Mattie: a Stray, by the Author of ‘Owen: a Waif’ 
Musical Recollections, by Henry Phillips 
The Scot Abroad, by J. H. Burton 
Ormsby’s Autumn Rambles i a Africa 
Under the Ban. (‘Le Mau 

Court and Society from Elizabeth to Ann 
The Goldsworthy Family, by William Gilbert 
Letters of Caroline F. Nay oct — 
In Spain, by Hans C. And 
John Greswold, ¥ the ‘Author: of ‘ Paul Ferrolt” 
The Roman and the enng ne by C. Kingsle: 
Clara Vaughan.——Adela Cathcart 
The Mauritius and pledesegear, r, bY Bishop Ryan 
Diary of a Dutiful Son, b: ‘onnereau 
Thomson’s Day Dreams of a a Schoolmaster 
Wraxall’s Life of Caroline Matil 
Holiday Papers, by the Rev. Hz ary Jones 
Adventures of a Man of Wamily, Lord Lennox 
Critical Essays, by the Rev. T. 
Sermons for the People, by E. 
Strathcairn, by Charles Alston Collins 
Essays on Social Subjects, from the ‘Saturday Review’ 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini 
ge ’s Rambles on the Rock posnteins 


erton 


Life of Dr. Andee Reed, by his Sons 

Ticknor’s Life of H. Prescott 

Anderson's Residence tt in Russian Poland 

Les Misérables, by Victor Hugo. New Edition 

Maurice Dering.——Henry Dunbar 

My Indian Journal, by Colonel W: aie Campbell 
The Portent, by George MacDonald 

Not Dead Yet, by J. C. Jeaffreson 

Sacred and | Me Fa “Art, by Mrs. Jameson 
Three Days of a waters gua 

The Revolutionary Epick, by B. Disraeli 

History of the wee e Philip Smith 

Mecadire of Joseph Sturge, by Henry Richards 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation. New Series 

Mouhot’s Travels in Indo-China 

The Book and the Life, by Dr. Vaughan 
Harford’s Recollections of Wilberforce 

Lost Sir Massingberd.——Trev os Hold 

Edward Irving’s Collected Wor 

Beppo the Conscript, by T. A 


Forsyth’s Life and Times of Myo 
Life of Bishop Mack ean Goodwii 
Life and Works of ‘Aristotle. by G. H. Lewes 
Guizot’s Memoirs of a ie prone = State 
Bishop Wilson’s Journal-Lette’ 

rials of the yy _ by Du Dutton Cook 
Ella Norman.——Dan to 
The Story of the Gung. et Sir J. Tennent 
Miriam’s Sorrow, by Mrs. Mackenzie Danie! 
a ildfire, by Walter Thornbury 

The Old House in Crosby re uare 

A Box for the Season, by Charles Clarke 
Riethmiiller's Life of Alexander Hamilton 
Sermons, by Rev. a ander cee 
The Six Sisters of the Valley 
The Tonian Islands, by ard Kirkwall 
Hard Cash, by Charles Reade 
Travels in India, China, &c., by Mrs. Muter 
Abeokuta, by Captain Burto 
A Guardian Angel. — Atherstone Priory 
Passages in the Life of a Philosopher 








of 


Nile 


on 
odern 


Eve 
. W. Robinson 
Life 


by J. 








of Carlingford 


Hopkins 
a Rathiynn 


Howson 


G. C. Lewis 


Lemon | 
O’Brien 


Life 
of ‘ The Lamplighter’ 
Thring 


T. Kenny 


. and 
s du 


by Susan Horner 

of ‘ ee Lost’ 

¥e O B. Brown 
ALA 8. R. — 


of the Cross 
England 
G. D, Snow 


| 
| 





Dr. Doran 
Melville 
“A, K. H. B.” 




















by 





A ~ a. 
gnes Home’ 
St. John 
ood 

Cities in Russia 
W: 


Home 


of the Cascades 
Life 


Cooke 


. Cobbe 
——Anne Cave 
. G. Sandie 


Weiss 
A. Raleigh 











ohn Keble 
F. Kemble 
Baltic 


Columbia 


Edward Wilberforce 
by his Son 
. Story 


Rev. 
Lessons 
by Dr. 





ay 


*,* Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
Class A. Subscription (for the newest Books) One Guinea per Annum and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





Class B. Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


ie 


WILMOT FAMILY: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. 





S. 


The 


By the Author of ‘ Life in Tuscany,’ &c. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATE- 


LY, late Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his C 
temporaries and Times. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


** Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and impartially, 
d ing jus stice t fi its, placing his che aracter in 
1 true light, and not disguisiag —Morning Post. 





his faili 





PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY 


WOMEN. EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs, FLORA 
DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘An amusing book from more than one point of view. We 
have read it with an interest in ‘which curiosity was largely 
muingled.”—Reader. 


?) ’ id Y" 
The TWO ANAST: 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

*** The Two Anastasias’ has a charm of its own. The authoress 
writes with a vigorous, and, we suspect, apractised pen. The cha- 
racters possess a life-like individuality, and are drawn with 
vigour. The tale displays great ability.” —Reader. 


ASIAS: Novel. 


a 







e NU. N. (La RELIGIEUSE.) By 
the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ 


‘The work has humour and originality, and will be read with 
interest.”—Atheneum. 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. In vols. post 8vo. 
‘The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
tells it well.” 
“A strange and startling story. It makes the pulse be: at quicker 
and the eyes even of ca allous readers grow dim as they re 
Gua rdian. 


The MASTERY of 
or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
THOMAS PRENDERGAST, 


LANGUAGES; 
Idiomatically. By 
H.M. Madras Civil Service. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 

post Svo. 





** At once a vivid history of the " ar in its general aspect and 
special events, and a most readable record of a tour through the 
most interesting parts of the country.” —Daily News. 





MO SS : @ 


Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ 


BLACK 


By the 


Al on 
Tale by a Tarn. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 
Th aracter of Cuyp might well be taken for one of Balzac’s 
eaken ite dissections of humanity. The author writes with 
graphic power.”—Reader. 





THE FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each Volume embellished with Two Illustrations. 
NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN. | 6s. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Woop. 6s. 
Mrs. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. 


WOOD. 6s. 


The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Woop. 6s. 

The INITIALS. By the Author of ‘ Quits,’ ‘At 
Odds,’ &c. 68. 

The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 6s. 

QUITS! By the Author of ‘The Initials’ and 


‘At Odds.’ 63, 





RIcHARD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


LIFE in JAVA, with SKETCHES of 


e JAVANESE. By WILLIAM BARRINGTON p’AL- 
MEIDA. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“** Life in Java’ is amusing and instructive.’’"—Atheneum. 
** Mr. d’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground. 
are filled with good and entertaining matter.”—Exzaminer. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 


By BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 
From the Times.—‘ Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its sparkling 
episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well-digested history of an 
institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with 
sound opinions and shrewd and mature reflections.” 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 
By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Miuais, price 5s. bound. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL for 
OCTOBER contains: Admiral Farragut in Mobile Bay—The 
Improvement of our Artillery—Our Dockyards—On Modern 
Invasions and Railways—Oswald Hastings; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen’s Aide-de-Camp—A Visit to Normi undy, with 
Historical and Military ene nces an 
odus—How I went on the Volunteer Staff—Rome vers ua Car- 
thage—The Channel Fleet—The late Capt_Speke—Amalgama- 
tion of the Royal and Indian Artillery—Foreign Summary— 
Promotions and Appointments, &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
The COST of CAERGWYN. By 


MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 


The MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. 
CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘CASTE, &e. 3 vols. 
= T he author writes with ease and spirit.” 
“* The heroine is a very charming creature. 
of m odern romance, or even of modern poetry, 
her. She is like one of Shakspeare’s women 
Rosalind. Her moral beauty and intellectual truth are brought 
before us with marvellous power.”—Reader. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


‘he author may fairly congratulate herself on having achieved 
r —Saturday Review. 

rkable and brilliant novel. Every page is attractive. 
We can give no idea of the power, beauty, and pathos with which 
the story ao Some, ‘Son and Heir’ is one of the best novels of the 
season. —1erd 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF, &c. 3 vols. 


** * Mattie’ is a novel that ought to take a higher rank than that 
of an ephemeral work of fiction. Mattie is a charming heroine. 
The story is full of interest at every page.” —Atheneum. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. By the 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY, &c. 3 vols. 
“Three brilliant volumes, full of adventure. The story never 
flags, and the reader is constantly amused. It is just the book 
for the seaside and circulating library.”—Sun. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of ‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.’ 2 vols. 
“ The ‘Guardian Angel’ is a success. The book is a good one. 
We very gladly recommend it.”—Saturday Review. 


The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By 


the AUTHOR of ‘ MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ 
&c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 








They 






Ex. 


"— A thenceum. 
There is no creation 
to a — 









BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work compe in 1 vol. price 5s. cleat untly printed and 
bound, and illustrated b. 
HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, enue FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Votumes now Reapy :— 
Sam ae ag sNatureand Human The Laird of Norlaw. 
Nat The Ep Seren an in Italy. 
John Ht nlifax, Gentleman. Nothing New. By the ‘Author 
The C rescent and the Cross. of ‘ John Halifax. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 


MILLAIS, 


Women. By the Author of; Burke’s Roms ance of the Forum. 
‘John Halifax.’ Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Adam Graeme gene from Life. By the 


Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
| Grandmother's Money. 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 


x Life for a Life. By the} A Book about Doctors. 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ | No Church. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old CourtSuburb. | Mistress and Maid. _ , the 


Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
| Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. 
Les Misérables, 


Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

By E. War arton. 
's Family Romance. 


Darien. 
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Huxley and Hawkins’s Atlas of 
Osteology. 


This day is published, bound in cloth, price 25, 


AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS of Coy. 

ik PARATIVE OSTEOLOGY, consisting of Twelve Plat 

HUXLER E Figures ~ eo and a by Professor T's in 
8.5 ‘ 7 

HAWKINS Es,” "24 drawn on stone by B. WATE RHOUSE 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 
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The Maori King; or, the Story of our Quarrel 
with the Natives of New Zealand. By J. E. 
Gorst, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

On the 12th of September, 1642, Capt. Jansen 

Abel Tasman, a Dutchman, set sail from 

Batavia, in the island of Java, with one 

yacht and one fly-boat, and went in quest 

of undiscovered lands. Like the Ancient 

Mariner, he “sailed south along,” and, after 

yarious adventures and discoveries, which pre- 

serve the memory of his name in that region, 
he changed his course towards the north-west, 
and in the first week in January, 1643, came 





| 





for the possession of the soil never occurred to | 
any one. Homesteads of a few hundred acres, | 
scattered and isolated in the midst of the Maori | 
villages, were bought without fear by European 
farmers, and inhabited in security by their 
wives and children. All the settlers were mar- 
ried ; colonial life would have been too lonely 
without a wife, and a family of thriving, hearty 
children was the usual result. Government did 
not hesitate to buy plots of land, cut off by 
intervening districts of native territory from 
the main settlements, and these government 
blocks were retailed to small farmers. The out- 
settlers of Auckland lived in rough wooden 
houses, surrounded by a few fields; they were 


| rich in the eyes of the Maories, but they had no 
| reason to complain of their being either thieving | 


upon the three islands now called New Zealand. | 
It is little more than two hundred years since | 


this voyage was made, and now England is 


engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle with the | 


natives of these islands, not so much for supre- 
macy as for actual existence. 

The Maories are a very singular race, and 
differ from all the native uncivilized tribes of 


other lands with whom we have had dealings. | 


They are capable of civilization, if time could 
be allowed for the process; but they stand face 


to face with a civilization which has been grow- | 


ing for a thousand years, and the problem set 
before them is to swallow it at once or to perish 
from off their land. 

Those who have read the records of early 
missionary efforts in New Zealand will find, in 
their Registers for 1823-5, some curious details 
of what the Maories were when we first made 


their acquaintance. They used to eat their ene- | 


mies, and, at that stage of the business, might 
he said to love them. It may yet be remembered 
by some, how Shangai, a great New Zealand 
chief who patronized the missionaries, was 
brought over to England and made much of,— 
even introduced to George the Fourth; and 
returned to his own country enriched with 
gifts of red cloth, hatchets and gunpowder. 
Shangai was not much better for his visit 
to us; he relapsed into his old heathenism 
before he died. But the missionaries at length 
succeeded in converting the Maories to a 
species of Christianity which is more akin to 
Judaism. Oddly encugh, the Maories set up 
their own standard of orthodoxy as soon as they 
became Christians. They took kindly to the Old 
Testament, in which they found a civilization 
described not unlike their own; the New Tes- 
tament was foreign both to their principles and 
their practice. Their tribal wars amongst them- 


selves continued to be bloody to extermination, | 


and we, at this distance of time, are suffering 
from their effects, as will be seen when we come 


to speak of the purchase of land. The Maories | 


have, however, made progress in moral cultiva- 


tion. “ What most struck me,” says Mr. Gorst, | 
“in my first visit to Waikato, was the strange | 


contrast between the material poverty and the 
mental attainments of the people.” The war- 
dance still continues in all its grotesque horrors ; 
but the practice of cannibalism has died out, 
there is no authentic instance of it since the year 
1836. It is to be hoped it will not be revived 
by the present war. The Bible is the only lite- 
rature the Maories possess; and from the Old 
Testament they deduce examples and maxims 
which it is inconvenient to reconcile with our 
practice and precepts. When the King move- 
ment began, the example of the Jews and the 
arguments in favour of a king of their own were 
all found in the Old Testament. 

_ Inthe beginning the settlers pushed their way 
into the very heart of the native districts with- 
out fear or hesitation ; the idea of having to fight 


| 
| 





or envious. (uarrels arose from time to time, 
but they resulted chiefly from the difference in | 


\the habits of the natives and the practice of | 


the settlers, in the management of their ground 

and live stock. The settlers fenced carefully 

the land under cultivation, the adjoining land 

being usually fern and forest, uninclosed, and 

owned as it might happen either by Euro- 

peans or Maories. The live stock, which consti- | 
tutes the riches of both parties, is differently 

dealt with. The colonist allowed his beasts to 

roam the country at large, and it not unfre- 

quently happened that in their search after food 

the wandering cattle came upon the native 

plantations, which are either left wholly exposed | 
or fenced with sticks loosely tied together 
with flax; these plantations of wheat, rich 
juicy maize, and sweet potatoes, were, of 
course, like Gardens of Eden to the hungry 
cattle, and as these native plantations are 
generally at a distance from all human habita- 
tions, there was nobody to hinder cattle from 
running riot in these pleasant places without 
being found out. On the other hand, the gaunt, 
long-legged native pigs when they got at large 
committed sad havoe in the settler’s well- 
secured fields, setting his hedges and gates and 
ditches at defiance, for they are as active if | 
not so thin as greyhounds, and a fence that 

can keep out a Maori pig is not yet invented. 

The quarrels arising from opposite methods 

of cultivation,—the Maories leaving their crops | 
exposed and professing to tie up their animals, | 
whilst the settlers fenced their land and left 

their cattle free,—were, however, not more 

serious than those which arise amongst country 

neighbours on slighter subjects. These disputes 

did not lead to any large suspension of good 

will, although the Maories always came off the | 
better. Owing to their isolated position, the Eu- 

ropeans did not dare to use their weapons, if | 
they had any, which was not always the case; 

indeed, the general feeling of the settler was 

that it was safer to trust to native forbearance 

than to their own weapons. “Even at the begin- | 
ning of the present war,’ says Mr. Gorst, 

“settlers showed a strong reluctance to take 

arms into their own hands.” Their only chance 

of justice was by great forbearance and keep- | 
ing their temper; if they were passionate, 

they lost all chance, for the Maori, backed by | 
dozens of uncles and cousins, thought little of | 
flourishing his tomahawk dexterously within a | 
few inches from the head of his adversary, and | 
generally finished by helping himself to a horse | 
or a cow, as the case might be, as “ payment” 
for the injury done to his crops. 


These demonstrations were, however, only | 
“pretty Fanny’s way,” and meant nothing | 
either fierce or fatal. ‘The settlers long lived in | 
perfect security among the Maories: witness | 
the position of Auckland, the chief town and | 
seat of government of the English, situated in 
the heart of the Waikato district. 





' pletely at their mercy. If he were a gi 
/man and a capitalist, he was a customer for 


relation between the white man and his b 


Waikato is the name of a great river. The 
basin drained by this river and its tributaries 
is occupied by a very large number of tribes, 
distinct, though intimately related; they are 
divided into three sections, but their names 
are too long for European orthography or pro- 
nunciation. The whole confederation is called 
Waikato by the colonists, who do not con- 


, descend to trouble themselves about tribal dis- 


tinctions, and the Maories themselves adopt it 
also. These tribes are the most important, and 
their territory the richest in the North Island. 
Their greatness has grown up with the seitle- 
ment of Auckland, which lies at their feet, and 
has been for many years at their mercy. They 
are not intrinsically superior to the other tribes: 
it is their geographical position, and our own 
situation in reference to them, which make 
them so. The land on which they live is fertile, 
and difficult to be invaded, whilst at their back 
they have a rugged inaccessible country, where 
they may set civilized armies at defiance. 
Whilst the Europeans were few in number and 
scattered abroad, the “Pakeha” or European 
settler was an acquisition and a source of riches 
to all the tribe. The chief called him “my 
Pakeha,” the tribe called him proudly “our 
Pakeha.” He was at once their tenant and their 


| benefactor; he traded with them, procured guns 


for them, helped them in their wars, and gave 
them importance in various ways, whilst, a: 

same time, the natives enjoyed the delic ite 
flattery of feeling that their “Pakeha” ‘was 
dependent on them for protection and com- 
.tle- 


their surplus produce; he was the employ: . of 


| any young men who might take a fancy to (0 a 


day’s work. He set before them the examyp!e of 
civilized life; and if he were a good man. his 
moral and religious example could not be with- 
out practical influence: in fact, nothing ¢ uld 
be more beautiful whilst it lasted than this 
vba- 
rian companions; he was the beautiful fl wer 
and culmination of all they could imagine per 
fect and desirable in human life. One yecu- 
liarity which distinguishes the Maories ‘rom 
other uncivilized tribes is their teachableness 
and great desire for improvement. When they 
first received the white men, and were willin 
to share their land with strangers, they h 

to become like those strangers, and to learn 


_ 


their arts. They are christianized after a fas’ ion, 
and as a race they do not feel themselves infe- 
rior to the white men. They are behind n 


in knowledge, but they are capable of | 
ing, and anxious to improve. This child-like 
docility is one of the most touching trails of 
the Maori character, and makes English readers 
feel both shame and regret at having so ill 
fulfilled the duties of “elder brethren.” 

Whilst the Europeans were few in nuiaber, 
the natives did not feel that they were for- 


| feiting their rights as lords of the soil; no 


power or right was practically parted with, 
and this intermingling of English farms and 
native territory was without inconvenience. 
But as the number of Europeans increased 
the relation between the Maories and the 
Pakehas was greatly changed. More and more 
tracts of land were sold to Europeans, an the 
natives began to feel that selling land involved 
parting with all their rights as lords of the 
soil. Towns were built and inhabited by power- 
ful white men, who did not. know the Maori, 
nor care who might have been the origin il 
owners of the land. When the natives, return- 
ing after a few years, found themselves outcasts 
where once they were the lords, it is not won- 
derful they should feel some anguish. A dis- 
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like to sell land has become universal since | ' 


they discovered that it entailed the loss of all 
their rights over it. They began to contrast the 
rapid alienation of their lands with their own 
slow social advancement, and they feared that 
their lands would be all gone before they had 
attained their desired equality with the white 
man. The Colonial Government bought the 
land from the natives at the rate of sixpence- 
halfpenny an acre, and retailed it to settlers at 
half-a-guinea. This the natives discovered, and 
felt themselves cheated. There is nothing to 
which a Maori is more sensitive than the idea 
of being overreached. He will, at any time, 
allow his grain and potatoes to rot rather than 
accept a price which he considers inadequate. 
In consideration of the small price paid in 
money, Government promised certain equivalent 
advantages in the shape of schools, books, hos- 
pitals, &c., which would have been very much to 
their advantage, and have helped them on to 
their darling wish of “growing like the white 
men”; but these promises were not fulfilled. 
New Zealand increased in importance, and 
obtained at length from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain the gift of a constitution 
which conferred on the colony the right to 
govern the country; but, as Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue confessed afterwards in the House 
of Commons, April 11th, 1861, “this con- 
stitution had been framed in utter forgetfulness 
of the large native tribes within the dominions 
to which it was intended to apply”! Under 
this new constitution local and general assem- 
blies were frequent, in which hot discussions 
took place as to how the colonists should exer- 
cise their newly-acquired right to govern the 
country. The natives soon became aware that 
matters deeply concerning themselves were 
under discussion—that a Bill had even been 
brought in to enable the Government, “in cases 
where Maori offenders were not given up, to 
lay the whole district to which they belonged 
under an interdict.” At the same time, the 
right of the Maories to exercise the elective 
franchise, which had been referred to the Duke 
of Newcastle, was refused : because the natives 
“live in tribes and communities, and do not hold 
their lands in title from the Crown, they are not 
qualified to become voters under the New Zea- 
land Constitution”—a decision which was surely 
more legal than just. The Maories were thus 
shut out from all right to a voice in the disposal 
of their own interest. We were the more bound 
to be true and just in all our dealings with the 
natives, inasmuch as the time had come when, 
from the increase of our numbers and the 
natural weight of our superiority in all that 
regarded knowledge and civilization, we were 
under the inevitable necessity of undertaking 
to govern the native race. We commenced our 
task by framing a constitution, in which we 
“forgot to provide for the native tribes”! This 
great and fatal mistake has brought its punish- 
ment, in the shape of war and waste, upon our 
colony. Sir G. Grey himself, at a great native 
meeting which he attended, on the 12th of 
December, 1861, owned candidly that he did 
not feel without blame in the matter himself; 
that, when he was Governor before, “he ought 
to have seen further ahead and what civilization 
would lead to and require.” 

The Maories have always been willing to 
accept guidance and instruction from white 
men, whose superior knowledge in the science 
of law-making they acknowledge and admire; 
but it must be on the rank of perfect civil 
equality. The affection of the natives for the 
white men has been perhaps even more alien- 
ated by the personal slights put upon them 
than by political injustice. They feel that 
they are looked upon as socially inferior. 





THE ATHENZUM 
The Maories are a polite people, and possess 
some very fine and noble qualities, but some of 
their habits are not pleasant to English people. 
In particular they seldom wash themselves, and 
still seldomer change their garments, which 
are of the scantiest kind, for in the bush trou- 
sers are a superfluity and a mistake. It is not 
uncommon for a man, whose dress consists of 
a long calico shirt, to make a distant journey 
on foot, be absent for two months, and return, 
both he and his shirt unwashed in the mean 
time; but, notwithstanding, they feel great 
indignation at the white man’s disgust, and at 
being told they emit a disagreeable smell. The 
natives were once discussing the character of 
an excellent missionary; the point of his conduct 
which had made most impression on them 
was his dislike to eat food prepared by natives. 
Sir G. Grey, the Bishop, and all the higher and 
best-educated persons in the colony treat the 
natives like gentlemen; but the ignorant, 
common townspeople insult them so grossly 
that the most powerful chiefs avoid going to 
Auckland or into any English village. The 
chiefs and natives always receive English 
strangers with more than Arab politeness and 
hospitality. Another source of bitterness which 
has arisen between the races, to which the 
attention of the Colonial Government has been 
called, and of which Mr. Gorst says “ that no 
works on New Zealand have revealed the 
shameful extent,” is the abandonment of half- 
caste children, both legitimate and illegitimate. 
Mr. Fenton, when magistrate at Waikato, cha- 
racterized it in a note to Government as 
“shameful and heartless”: they are left to grow 
up in nakedness and heathenism. All the food 
or clothes or kindness they receive is from the 
Maories, but they are forming the beginning 
of an outcast criminal population. 
With all this undergrowth of discontent and 
antagonism, the real struggle between the natives 
and the Europeans was for the possession of land. 
At first, as we have seen, the natives readily 
parted with land ; they set little or no value on it 
as mere soil for cultivation ; it is so fertile that 
a few days’ labour with ploughs and bullocks 
will produce food enough for a whole year. 
“The period of native labour and harvest-time 
in a native district,” says Mr. Gorst, “is a holi- 
day; the grown men and elders sit lazily 
amongst the fern smoking their pipes, whilst 
women are scraping potatoes to roast with a 
fat pig in the native oven, perhaps with the 
addition of a fragrant piece of dried shark to 
give a relish to the dinner. Three or four pair 
of oxen, driven by stout, clean-limbed lads, are 
dragging as many ploughs through a rich loamy 
soil, and smaller boys are following the plough 
and putting in seed potatoes, while the children 
of the village, stark naked, are shouting and 
rolling in the fern. In the summer-time you 
may come upon a threshing-machine on a 
sunny hill-top, to which all the oxen and carts 
of the place are drawing loads of wheat, from 
which the machine is noisily producing large 
piles of straw, whereon the population of the 
village, except the few who are at work, lie 
basking in the sun, some munching peaches 
and apples, and some, in knots of two or three, 
discussing the everlasting King movement.” A 
pleasant Arcadian picture, if it were not for the 
ominous “ King movement” under discussion. 
One great difficulty in the question is to 
find out to whom the land really belongs. Before 
their conversion to Christianity the tribes were 
always at war—it was their normal condition— 
consequently large tracts of territory were 
always changing hands. One tribe ousted 
another from districts out of which that tribe 
had previously driven away those originally in 
possession. It frequently happened that the first 
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owners, recovering strength, came and regained 
their own property, and would be i 
driven away by a fresh tribe, who in their turn 
succumbed to a change of fortune. Hence the 
whole country is one disputed title. Besides 
the principal claims, there are innumerable 
secondary ones, a sort of “latent equities” 
which would tax the sagacity of a dozen Lord 
Chancellors. But these claims have long been 
practically dormant, and have only been 
recently raised up by the natives with a view 
to make the sale of land more difficult. 

Mr. Gorst writes :—‘“ Claims were made not 
for the purpose of getting a share in the price, 
but for stopping the sale altogether. Such 
claimants were not to be bought off for money, 
The few who wished to sell came to be regarded 
as traitors to their race, to be put down at all 
hazards. On the other hand, it was impossible 
for Government to conceal its anxiety to buy, 
or its favour to those who were willing to sell, 
To offer land for sale was the readiest mode of 
revenge open to the losing side in a quarrel. 
It was in this way that the celebrated block of 
land at Waitara came to be offered by Teira 
to Governor Brown. Secret and dishonest sales 
were sometimes effected, and from this cause 
jealousies and quarrels became more frequent 
and bitter, until the absolute necessity of 
escaping from these destructive disputes made 
the natives anxious to put their Jand under a 
king. They discovered that a people without 
land must inevitably become a nation of bonds- 
men, and this they are determined never to 
be by their own consent. Once possessed of a 
common -grievance, it became their obvious 
interest to sink minor differences and to com- 
bine to assert their own nationality. The 
necessity of union was industriously preached 
by Tamihana, a sagacious old chief, in the 
numerous ‘Runangas,’ or public meetings, in 
which Maories delight, and at which their 
grievances are the chief topics of discussion. 
The fable of ‘The Bundle of Sticks,’ which has 
been translated, greatly took their fancy, and 
it is related over and over again.” 

This Tamihana is a very remarkable man, 
and would be remarkable in any country. He 
is courageous, determined, and diplomatic. He 
was converted at an early age to Christianity, 
and then he declared he would never fight 
again; since that time, though living in the 
midst of innumerable wars and bloodshed, he 
had never, up to the period of the King move- 
ment, engaged in war, but had consistently and 
successfully performed the part of peacemaker. 
Feud after feud was settled by his mediation, 
until at last it became usual, when any diffi- 
culty arose, to send for Tamihana to settle it. 

Tamihana paid a visit to Auckland in 
1857, to see the Governor, to lay before 
him the lawless condition of the country, 
and to arrange some plan for its amelior- 
ation. He was anxious to have a European 
magistrate stationed in his village. For some 
reason he was refused access to the Governor, 
though no one can now recollect why, except 
that, as a well-known opponent of land-selling, 
he was not viewed with favour; the result was 
that he returned to his own place, and issued a 
circular summoning a great meeting of all the 
tribes in Waikato to assemble at Rangiriri, to 
elect a king over New Zealand. He pro- 
posed a powerful chief named Potatau, as 
the man fittest for the office. He had led the 
Waikatos in their bloody wars and desperate 
battles, when they were struggling against an 
invading tribe, and had afterwards led his 
tribe as invaders in their turn. He was a very 
fine old fellow, a hero of the Homeric stamp. 
His name, Potatau, signifies “he that counteth 
by night”; it was given to him at the death of 
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his wife, for whom his love was so great, that 
he sat sleepless, night after night, while she lay 
dying, “counting,” as the natives said, “her last 
hours.” He was a wise and sagacious chief as 
well as a great warrior. He was very unwilling 
to be made king; he declared he would be an 
arbitrator between the tribes in their land 
quarrels, but nothing more. However, he was 
overruled. 

The Government was at last aroused 
to a sense of danger, and Col. Brown, the 
Governor, resolved to attend the meeting in 

rson. He had a conference with some of the 
chiefs, and made promises and proposals which, 
earlier made and acted upon, would have saved 
the crisis. The chiefs were many of them not 
unwilling to listen, but the great meeting could 
not be stopped. On the 10th of May, 1857, it 
was opened at Rangiriri, and it was attended by 
more than two thousand Maories in native gar- 
ments. The account is too long to extract: it is 
very interesting and curious, and will remind the 
reader of old Hebrew scenes recorded in the Books 
of Judges and Samuel: there is a dash of the 
Homeric spirit in the details of their feast, and 
the solemn prayer and invocation with which the 
proceedings commenced. The speeches are very 


quaint. Paora, one of the chiefs, said, “God is | 


ood; Israel was His people; they had a king. 
he Gospel does not say we are not to have a 





king; it says, ‘Honour the King, love the | 


Brotherhood,’ 


The Governor does not stop | 


murders and fights; a king will do that. Let us | 


have order that we may grow as the Pakehas 
grow. 


country? New Zealand is ours—I love it.” The 


Why should we disappear from the | 


proceedings were very dramatic, for the Maories | 


are born actors and orators. 
burst into a song “for the land that it should be 
retained,” and the whole two thousand joined in 
chorus. All the speeches tended to prove that 
the natives did not dream of their king being 
equal to Queen Victoria, but only that they 


One of the chiefs | 


must preserve their own nationality, and dwell | 


peaceably beside the Europeans. The Govern- 
ment having at last opened their eyes to 


the danger of this movement, instructions | 


were sent to the Land Purchase Commissioners 
to consolidate the Crown lands, and to buy no 
more isolated blocks. This prudent resolution 


Mr. Nicholson has given a collection of philo- 
sophies. He prefaces with Lord Peter's argu- 
ment in favour of bread being mutton: this he 
will not adopt. He then knocks down authority 
by Bentham’s authority. He passes on to truth, 
which is assertion—“ till an assertion has been 
made there can be no truth; it does not exist 
without some assertion expressed or under- 
stood.”— 

‘When Columbus told the Spaniards and the 
world of the existence of a new country, neither 
the Spaniards nor the world believed him, but yet 
what he said was true, just as much before he started 
as after he returned ; the new country spoken of is 
there all the time...... 

This makes us suppose that the assertion of 
Columbus called America into existence. Its 
existence is a truth; until it is asserted there 
is no truth; but the country is there—its exist- 
ence is a truth, before Columbus started, but 
not before he asserted. Is Mr. Nicholson in a 
confusion between the subjective and the objec- 
tive? Next comes experience, the knowledge 
of cause and effect derived from observation of 
changes: “cause and effect are the necessary 
sequence of those changes which depend on 
each other.” This exquisite definition is followed 
by the old nonsense about miracles, Then we 
have something about time, about good and 
evil, about the government of God, about prayer, 
and about the siz cardinal virtues. All this we 
have already answered by one question: we 
never met with anything better deserving it, 
Also a chapter from the Daily Telegraph about 

the antiquity of man; a translation of Volney’s 
| account of the conference of all the sects; and 
'a concluding chapter from Combe, upon man’s 
| ideas as having a warp of religion and a woof 
| of theology. The last sentence is as follows— 


come in so original a way that we are charmed 
with novelty of thought: and sometimes, as in 
the case before us, they are not even warmed 
up, but are as cold and crude as yesterday’s 
potatoes. What are we to do? If we should 
sit in solemn judgment on such revivals, we 
should but encourage the production of more. 
We might, no doubt, pass them over altoge- 
ther: but the plant is a weed, and neglect is 
not repression. Further, the evil is not peculiar 
to the world of printing and publication. So- 
ciety swarms with specimens of the little philo- 
sopher who, with face wholly unconscious of 
reiteration, will state to you the antagonism of 
freewill and foreknowledge, as if it had just 
been evolved, and by his own little thinking 
apparatus, for the first time since the creation 
of the human race. We could forgive those who 
put it into a book, because no one can force us 
to read: but Courtesy isa dreadful tyrant ; and 
if, for want of foreknowledge, we sit next 
at dinner to a man who has found out a puzzle 
in freewill, she makes us lend a civil ear, ab ovo 
usque ad mala, until, what between the diffi- 
culties of philosophy and of cookery, we get 
indigestion both of body and mind. 

If anything will put a stop to this nuisance, 
it must be the discharge of a catch-word every 
time it arises. But nascitur non fit is the de- 
scription of such a phrase. The French have 
had their Ow est Lambert ? until the Emperor 
discovered that a certain republican of that 
name disappeared in December, ’52, on which 
he stopped the currency. The little philosopher 
in the streets was shut up, as the phrase is, by 
an inquiry as to what his mother knew about 
his actual location ; or by being reminded, under 
the name of Ferguson, that he had put his latch- 
key into the eo. door. clr eat _| “In the prevalent creeds, nature is not recog- 

The world, Sir! the world is in its dotage: | yi7¢4 as sacred; no dogmas are founded on scien- 
and yet the cosmogony has puzzled philosophers | tific truth, and systematically combined with the 
in all ages. Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, | yligious emotions so as to invest them with a 
and Ocellus Lucanus, have attempted it in | religious character. This appears to be the true 
vain... .” When good Dr. Primrose heard this | cause why no practical natural religion exists, and 
for the second time, he remarked that it was | why none can be formed until we venture on a 
not new to him, and he added “Is not your | new religious reformation.” 
name Ephraim Jenkinson?” Here is the very And so we are to venture on a new religious 
phrase we want: Heaven has sent it in our reformation, and until we do this, we cannot 





, need. Try it, weary souls, when the man who | form a natural religion. We say, form your 


Nobly takes the high Priori road }natural religion first; join scientific dogma 


was now impossible, the time had passed by. | vexes you with his dreadful old novelties. He | with religious emotion—set the square of the 


The natives refused to sell any more land, so 
that the blocks held by Government could not 
be consolidated, and a clear line of demarcation 
between the territories of the rival races cannot 
now be obtained, except at the price of war 
and conquest. The natives have a peculiar 
horror of high roads and bridges, so that no 
roads are allowed by them to be made between 
our different possessions. One of the chiefs 
said to Sir George Grey, at a meeting he 
attended in Waikato,“ The roads are not simply 
for fetching food from a me 1’s farm. At Tara- 
naka, the road being thee, your guns reached 
the Pah. Our fear is, lest that strange cart of 
terror should travel on it. But for this fear, 
roads would have been allowed long ago.” Much 
was hoped from the mission of the resident 
magistrate, as promised by Governor Brown. 
Mr. Fenton was sent, on the 13th of July, 
1857, accompanied by a Maori assistant, laden 
with 2 cwt. of paper, books and ink. He was a 
good man and an able man; but the result of 
his mission was not what we could have wished. 





Philosophical Papers. By N. A. Nicholson, 
M.A. (Effingham Wilson.) 

THERE are points of discussion which are always 

beginning and never ending: we find them in 

the Book of Job, and we have them before us 

in Mr. Nicholson’s papers. Sometimes they 





has tenterhooked you on the impossibility of | hypothenuse to the tune of the Old Hundredth, 
your will being free while God knows before- | if that will do—and then try if it will bring 
hand what you are to choose: he has shut you | about a new reformation. 

out from prayer by proving that God cannot! Mr. Nicholson, like many others, opens 
alter his design at your instigation: he has made | his budget of philosophical difficulties, and 
it clear that a Deity with foreknowledge could | stops short at the point where his true task 
not have an intention with knowledge that he | begins. He gives us a hint that all which is 
would change it; such intention would be no | contrary to experience in Christianity arose 
intention at all. He has meshed you in the | among credulous Orientals, and he informs us 
dilemma about the existence of evil: if God |that credulity is common among ourselves, 
could have hindered it, he is not supremely | Having got thus far, he dismisses us with the 
good; if not, he is not supremely strong. All | information that when statements are contrary 
this and more he has done, often triumphantly, | to experience, we “cannot examine too carefully 
always unpunished : but now you know where to | the evidence adduced to establish their truth.” 
have him. “Is not your name Ephraim Jen- | We knew this: but why does our guide and 
kinson ?”;—we should like to see him answer | monitor leave us just at the moment when our 
that. He would be your Sanconiathon or your | real difficulties begin? What said Jack Bunsby? 
Manetho: let him be nothing but your Ephraim | —“ The bearings of this observation lies in the 
Jenkinson, and you have a cheap bargain of application. That arnt no part of my business. 
him. Nor is there anything specially illogical ; Keep a bright look out forard, and good luck 
in the question. These high points of ontology, | to you.” Mr. Nicholson—-though of the Bunsby 
these necessities, as they appear to our class—does not even give so much as this, 
ignorance, are things about which we can no | What then does he give us? Nothing complete 
more form conclusions than about the name of | except reason why he should have waited to 
the person who brings them forward. Do your | write until he could have said something to 
very best, and you have no right whatever to | one purpose or the other. The cosmogony has 
suppose that your ground is a bit more firm | abundance of difficulties. Are we left without 
under your feet than if you had concluded, & | hope, or may we look forward to a state in 
priori, of necessity, by the nature of things, that | which our thought shall be deeper and our 
the man who propounds such questions to you | sight clearer? This is the question, the only 
must be Ephraim Jenkinson. | one worth discussing. We respect those, whe- 
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ther philosophers or theologians, who write 
upon it with design and purpose, let their con- 
clusion be what-it may. But everyone who 
comes before us with 

A mighty maze, and not a bit of plan 
awakes nothing but regret that he should have 
expatiated at all. 





Letters of Queen Margaret of Anjou and Bishop 
Beckington, and others, written in the Reigns 
of Henry V. and Henry VI. From a MS. 
found at Emral in Flintshire. Edited by 
Cecil Monro. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 

Wuen it is remembered that a law was passed 

in the reign of Edward the Fourth which 

decreed death against persons who might 
be found possessing letters, or even copies of 
letters, written by Margaret of Anjou, that 

Lancastrian Queen whom the Yorkist King 

hated so heartily; and when it is further 

remembered that in 1461, of half a dozen 
noblemen and gentlemen who were arrested 
on suspicion of having received letters from 

Margaret, all but one executed on 

that bare suspicion,—it is not surprising that 

no letters of that Queen should have been 
forthcoming, and that not a single copy of one 
letter was known to exist. 

This volume of ‘ Letters’ is indeed a treasure. 
The Queen’s Letters, now printed, were written 
within the first ten years of her marriage in 
1445, and transcribed in the same century, 
it is supposed, by a John Edwards, of Chirk- 
land, a daughter of which family wedded into 
that of Puliston of Emral, at the mansion 
of which latter place the manuscript volume 
was first discovered, in 1860. There are 
forty-two letters, of the time of Henry the 
Fifth, after Agincourt to a period just pre- 
vious to the marriage of Henry the Sixth; 
1415-1445. Perhaps, the chief item in these 
documents is a passage in a letter of the 
fifth Henry, who seems there to be so assured 
of holding France, as to be “advised for to 
have but one Chancellor both for our matters 
that we have ado in this land (France) and also 
in England.” Bishop Beckington’s seventeen 
letters are of the month of June, 1442, when 
the diocesan of Bath and Wells was about 
proceeding to Armagnac, to negotiate a mar- 
riage for Henry. They are not very important, 
but yet afford one or two social traits worth 
preserving. For example, the Bishop says, in 
2 letter to Sir Edmund Hungerford, that my 
lord, his father, the Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Lord Moleyns “visited my lady, your wife, at 
whom” (as Beckington writes the word home, 
in the still existing Wiltshire dialect) “at your 
place, which is in good health, and they so 
tasted your wines at that time that, I trust in 
God, if you have many such visitations, your 
wines shall neither sour nor stand bare for 
default of drinkers.” Beckington loved good 
cheer quite as much as Ayscough of Salisbury 
did, and when we meet with him at Exeter it 
is only to find him complaining to the Earl of 
Suffolk that he is in “a land of wilderness,” 
where there is of “good ale none or little.” 

The interest in the volume centres in the 
seventy-five letters of Queen Margaret. They 
are in nowise political. They refer to her 
parks and deer, and the “making” of her 
bloodhounds, and the money due to her, and 
the Customs dues on her imported finery, from 
which she desires to be exempted. Were this 
all, the interest would not be very great. The 
attraction rests on a phase of Margaret’s cha- 
racter here developed for the first time. She was 
the daughter of that famous king, or so-called | 
king, René, who loved chivalry, practised poetry, 
favoured minstrels and adored the ladies, 


were 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Much of René’s character, excepting its weak- 
ness, was to be traced in Margaret. Her 
knightly qualities, boldness and tenderness 
combined, her inclination for gentle arts, her 
liking for music, and her sympathy with affairs 
of the heart, were what distinguished Margaret 
as well as René. For this last quality of sym- 
pathy, however, she has not been much accre- 
dited ; but it is made manifest in the most 
interesting of these letters, by which it would 
seem that never did the course of true love 
become obstructed but Margaret bestirred her- 
self to set it smoothly going again when the 
members of her household, or the friends of 
such members, required powerful support for 
the good furtherance of their suit. 

Prettily and earnestly does Margaret perform 
her graceful office of mediatrix for lovers. Her 
words testify to the fact that the sentiment 
of human affection in those days was manly 
and refined. Thus, to a lady’s guardian she 
writes on behalf of Thomas Shelford, “ for his 
virtues and the agreeable service he hath done 
us,” as the Queen remarks ; and thus continues, 
“he hath reported unto us that for the good 
and virtuous demeaning that he hath heard of 
a gentlewoman being in your governance, which 
was daughter to one Hall, of Larkfield, he de- 
sireth full heartily to do her worship by way of 
marriage.” The Queen urgently furthers her 
servant's desire, but the chief thing remarkable 
in this letter is the fact that the wooer had not 
seen the lady, and that he is in love with her 
upon hearsay of her virtues—no bad beginning 
after all. 

Later, we find the daughter of the troubadour 
King asking the executors of Cardinal Beaufort 
to help “one W. Frutes and Agnes Knoghton, 
poor creatures and of virtuous conversation, 
purposing to live under the law of God in the 
order of wedlock,” and the Queen trusts the 
executors, from the alms at their disposal, will 
help forward these “ poor creatures of so virtuous 
purpose and laudable intention.” Again, when 
Robert Osborne, the King’s secretary, marries 
and settles in Essex, Margaret writes “ affec- 
tionately” to her cousin Catherine De la Pole, 
niece to the Duke of Suffolk, Abbess of Bark- 
ing, to “be unto him good and favourable lady,” 
and to “shew unto him and unto his wife the 
tender benevolence of your good ladyship.” 

Some of the suitors who obtain the Queen’s 
interference in their behalf are, perhaps, less 
honest lovers than they seem. Here is one 
Thomas Barmby, “sewer for our mouth,” who 
would fain wed with Jane, the well-endowed 
widow of Sir Nicholas Carew, and the lady, in 
her own right, of seventeen manors. The Queen 
tells the widow that Barmby loves her “for the 
womanly and virtuous governance that ye be 
renowned of,” alludes to his great merits, and 
hopes that “at reverence of us,” the widow will 
feel herself “inclyning to his honest desire at 
this time.” But no “sewer of the Queen’s 
mouth” was to obtain licence to salute the lips 
of Jane Carew; and the buxom widow of six- 
and-thirty, disregarding her liege mistress of 
only a score of years old, went and married Sir 
Robert Vere, brother to the twelfth Earl of 
Oxford. After she became a widow for the 
second time, Dame Jane resided on the manor 
of Haccombe, with right to do most things at 
her pleasure, save one. By the terms of the 
deed which authorized her residence there, she 
was entitled to consume the fruit, but debarred 
from making “any cyder thereof.” Why Lady 
Vere was not to make cider does not appear. 
Mr. Monro has an_ ungallant suspicion to 
which he gives ungallant expression, for he 
remarks, “it might not be thought respectful 
to her memory to inquire into the matter too 
curiously.” 


‘ 


The royal mediation in love affairs goes ag 
far in the next instance, as in the case of Lad 
Carew. Nicholas Strange, of Islington, had 
obstructed, after sanctioning, the union of hig 
daughter Katherine with the suitor to whom 
she was “contracted.” Some friends of the 
young people represent their case to influential 
persons at Court; these beseech Queen Mar. 
garet_to intercede, and the Queen, ever ready 
to indulge her talent for interfering gracefully 
in these important matters, writes to the cruel 
sire a smart letter, in which she states that she 
understands, “albeit that T. Bugdon hath now 
late made a lawful contract with Katrine your 
daughter, and heartily desireth to do her wor- 
ship by way of marriage, as well for his duty 
and lawful contract as for the great zeal, loveand 
affection that he hath unto her person, before 
all creatures living, as it is said; yet ye, of wil- 
fulness and by sinister excitation, not having 
regard unto the said contract, will not apply 
you nor condescend unto the same marriage, 
nor give thereto your benevolence nor assent, 
but rather induce your said daughter to the 
contrary, against God, the Church, and all 
truth (as unto us reported), to our great marvel: 
We therefore desire and pray you, and also, on 
God’s behalf exhort and require you,. . that 
ye incline you to the accomplishment of the 
marriage,” for various reasons which the Queen 
pleads for the happiness of these Islington 
lovers. On another occasion, Margaret stirs up 
a sire to urge his daughter to consent to the 
suit of Thomas Fountains, Yeoman of the 
Crown. The lady wasan Elizabeth Gascarick, who 
did not look too kindly on the trusty yeoman’s 
suit, despite a Queen’s warrant for his virtues, 
fidelity to King and Queen, and his zeal, love 
and affection for Elizabeth. Thereupon, writeth 
Margaret to William Gascarick, the father, say- 
ing, “we pray right affectuously that, at rever- 
ence of us, since your daughter is in your rule 
and governance, as reason is, you will give your 
good consent, benevolence and friendship to 
induce and to excite your daughter to accept 
my said lord’s servant and ours to her husband, 
to the good conclusion and tender exploit of 
the said marriage, as our full trust is in you.” 
All in vain! Neither Queen nor father could 
influence the lady, who “is stated,” says the 
editor, “to have married Henry Booth, of the 
county of Lincoln.” 

Indeed, poor Margaret,—so proud and beau- 
tiful, that when King Henry married her, two 
or three years before these letters were written, 
he had hardly manly courage enough to look 
her steadfastly in the face,—seems to have had 
her prayers disregarded by all to whom she 
addressed them. She asks for promotion for 
her chaplain, Tregory (subsequently Archbishop 
of Dublin), but shefails in her purpose. She sues 
for the admission of a helpless young chorister 
into the leper-house, in St. Giles’s, with as much 
submission as the afflicted singing lad himself 
might have used, but in vain. Nevertheless, the 
Queen seems ready to do a good turn for any 
one, even for “Lory our Cordwainer,” who is 
so busy with fitting the Queen and less noble 
ladies with shoes, that she begs he may not be 
“vexed or hindered by being empanneled on 
inquest jurys in the city of London.” The prayer 
was probably not heeded; even her testimony 
of the “ famous and clean living of her clerks” 
could not win preferment for them when she 
urgently asked it from those who might have 
granted it had they been so minded. That she 
could not procure for a lay servant even a poor 
and servile appointment, at least without diffi- 
culty, shows an aspect of the times—an aspect of 
disloyal indifference, indicative of the coming 
troubles. To her own domestic trials, after the 





birth of young Edward, there is no allusion; 
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put there is | enough of other matter to recom- | morning and afternoon, and attended to it as | he kept fifty monks at Chester in his pay, to 


mend a book which has been most carefully regularly as if he were in his own office in Pall 
edited by Mr. Monro. _ Mall.” When the intelligence of their founder's 
| death reached the inhabitants of Canterbury, 
ls ts eR | New Zealand, they evinced a unanimous desire 
A Selection from the Writings and Speeches of to pay due honour to the memory of the man 





John Robert Godley. Collected and Edited who ‘had worked for them unselfishly and | 


by James Edward Fitzgerald. (New Zealand, wisely: and without a dissentient voice the 

Press Office, Christchurch.) Provincial Council resolved to erect a statue of 
John Robert Godley’s career was useful rather their benefactor in the City of Christchurch. 
than distinguished, his place amongst poli- The collected speeches and writings of this 
ticians being far beneath the rank to which | useful public servant are marked by sagacity, 
history looks for statesmen. An Irishman of truthfulness and moderation; but they are 
good family, the nephew of Robert Daly, not in any way superior to the average pro- 
Bishop of Cashel, and eldest son of a gentleman ductions of official talkers and scribes. In the 
of considerable landed property in the county province of Canterbury they will be perused 
of Leitrim, he belonged by birth to a class, the | with interest, and Mr. Godley’s personal friends 
more ambitious members of which naturally | will glance at them with pleasure ; but as far as 
turn their attention to politics and offer them- the diversion and profit of the general public 
selves as candidates for public employment. | are concerned the compiler might have turned 
After receiving a liberal education at Harrow, | his time to better account. Of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
—where he was the successful competitor for the workmanship we cannot speak in terms of 
Sayers Scholarship in 1831, and carried off the praise. His volume abounds in typographical 
Governors’ Scholarship in the following year,— | errors; and his memoir of his friend is meagre, 
and at Oxford, where he took a second-class in | careless and by no means free from laughable 
1835, he studied law and was called to the bar. | extravagances and inconsistencies. In the same 
Relinquishing his intention to practise in the | page he says, “ Mr. Godley’s speeches, like his 
courts, he resided for some years in London, | writings, were far from brilliant; nor did he 


living with public writers and official men, | perhaps possess that greatest of all powers in | 


working on the newspaper press and seeking | an orator—a flow of thoroughly impassioned 


entrance to the House of Commons. In 1847 | 
he stood for his native county, being defeated | 
in a sharp contest by Mr. Tenison, of Kilronan; | 
and at least for two years previous to his | 
departure from England in 1849 he was a| 
regular contributor to the Morning Chronicle. 
In this last-mentioned year, on the advice of | 
physicians, who detected in his lungs the first | 
signs of the mischief which eventually destroyed 
him, he resolved to visit a milder climate ; and 
in order that he might find a sphere of useful- | 
ness, whilst he took measures for preserving an 
enfeebled constitution, he made arrangements | 
for a three years’ residence in New Zealand, | 
where the Canterbury Settlement was about to 
be established in accordance with designs of 
which he was the originator. Returning from | 
New Zealand at the close of 1852, he obtained 
from English ininisters the recognition due to 
his services and unquestionable capacity. With- | 
out solicitation Mr. Gladstone made him a 
Commissioner of Income Tax in Ireland. After | 
a brief tenure of this Irish office, he migrated to | 
England, and on the re-organization of the War 
Office was placed at the head of the Store 
Department. Subsequently he obtained the 
post of Assistant Under-Secretary at War, the 
duties of which place he discharged under | 
the successive secretaryships of Lord Panmure, | 
General Peel, and Lord Herbert, until his death | 
in 1862. His closing years were passed in 
suffering and nervous prostration, but neither | 
acute pain nor depressing consciousness of | 
growing debility prevailed on him to lay aside | 
labour so long as his feeble hand could obey his | 
courageous will. Speaking of the concluding | 


eloquence,”—and also remarks, “But his real 
power as a public man he was never permitted 
to wield. It was as a public speaker that he 
was most qualified to shine; and as a speaker 
he was physically incapable of succeeding.” It 


is difficult to see how the “real power” of a | 
public man can have been a power which he | 


was at no time able to use. It is even more 
difficult to conceive a man eminently “ qua- 
lified to shine” as an orator and at the same 
time “physically incapable” of making a good 
speech. An enthusiastic friend might as reason- 
ably say of any dumb man, “ Eloquence was his 
especial faculty; from the cradle to the grave 
he was unable to utter a single sentence.” If 

Mr. Fitzgerald had refrained from placing his 

name on the title-page of his book, readers 

would have laboured under no doubt as to his 
nationality. 

A History of the Ancient Parish of Leek, in Staf- 
fordshire. By John Sleigh. (Leck, R. Nall; 
London, J. R. Smith.) 

Tue county of Stafford has been lucky in its 


local historians. Dr. Plot has “ done the entire | 


shire” in his magniloquent and old-world 
fashion; and Robert Garner, in a handsome 
volume, has treated of its natural history. Most 
of the county and market towns have had their 


chroniclers; and last of these is Mr. Sleigh, | 
| who has taken in hand the ancient capital of | 


the Moorlands—a district renowned for very 
many things, and among others for the anomaly 
of the excellence of its ale and the indifferent 
quality of its malt. 

The Roman went over the Moorlands, and 


struggle, Mr. Fitzgerald says, “ A severe attack | you may easily strike his trail; but he has 


of sciatica confined him to his bed, and a visit | hardly left such memories there as the Norman 
to the hydropathic establishment at Malvern | Earls of Chester, whose authority extended | 
failed to afford the benefit to his health which | thither. Hugh Lupus may have been a fat, 
he had once before experienced from the same | good-humoured man, yet he had a way of his 


| do nothing else for him, and if those fellows 
| were doing their duty, they were helping them 
| out of danger at that very moment. Ralph 
' therefore maintained that they had nothing to 
| do but to help themselves, and “ pull for it.” 
| The Moorland legends are exceedingly busy 
| with the devil, who longed to lay hold of Earl 
Ranulph. He still rides across the desolate 
| places with solitary travellers, seldom with a 
| couple, though occasionally he will give his 
| cold hand to one, and show himself only to the 
| other. This attribute of “cold” about a hotly- 
| natured and fiery-lodged fiend is not new, as 
| they who remember the Amber Witch will 
| know. If “seeing is believing,” the Moorland 
| people think they have ground for their cre- 
| dence; but then, they quite forget that with 
| them it may be that believing is seeing. 
| But good folk and angels’ deeds compensated, 
| in Leek, for the wickedness of earls and vivacity 
| of the devil. Among the old families, that of 
the Bagenalts was renowned for its benevolence. 
| “Surely Pavement” has a fine reason for its 
|name. It was so called by the poor who 
| passed that way to the house of Bagenalt, and 
| were full sure that their distresses would be 
relieved there. 

The old benevolence, however, has not alto- 
gether died out, nor have ancient customs. It 
would be, perhaps, considered “vulgar” now 

| for young men to “lift” the young women who 
refused to purchase exemption by money or a 
| kiss, on Easter Monday; or for the lasses to 
“lift” the lads, without such forfeit, on Easter 
Tuesday, in commemoration of the Resurrec- 
tion. This sport, however, was no ignoble one 
| in olden times. The bedchamber ladies and the 
| maids of honour of Queen Eleanora the Faith- 
| ful, even dared to lay hands on the shoulders 
of her haughty husband, Edward the First, and 
they would have lifted him aloft in Westminster 
Palace, had he not laughingly bought himself 
off by a fine equal to 400/. in present value. 
There is more of selfishness than charity, we 
think, in the observance of sgme of the ancient 
customs. They who go “ puling for soul cakes,” 
on All-Souls’ Day, care very much for the cates 
and strong beer they may get, but nothing at 
all for the poor souls in purgatory, in whose 
behalf the good things are devoured. 
Whatever may have been the quality of the 
Moorlanders’ souls in former years, it is clear 
that their bodies must have been of the stout- 
est. What would the listless young gentlemen 
and ladies of the present day think,—they who 
lounge through aquadrille,and must berefreshed 
after a Valse,—of the dancing-party at Eandon, 
near Leek, in 1752, when the couples first stood 
up at seven o'clock on the 2nd of September, and 
did not leave off till break of day on the 14th! 
Those people worked as hard as they played, 
and went to church regularly on Sundays ; they 
gaily mingled the sacred and the secular, like 
| the Leek church-bells, which chime a new tune 
‘every day of the week, commencing with the 
104th Psalm on Sunday morning, and winding 
up with “ Foote’s Minuet” on Saturday night! 
That the churchwardens of such a place have 
not been wiser than those of other localities, 
may be taken as a fact. There is a peculiar 





remedy. After some weeks’ residence at Filey, 
in Yorkshire, he returned to his office, which he 
never failed to attend for a single day during 
eight months—eight months of continued suf- 
fering, during which he never swallowed and 
rarely spoke without pain: fulfilling to the last 
the leading idea of his life—the idea he ever 
endeavoured to impress upon others—the com- 
fort and nobility of work. Even in his last 
illness, when confined to his bed, he had his 
work brought to him from the War Office, 


own, and would have it. But he was a mild 


Christian name has not yet gone out of fashion 
inthe district), and who, though he built churches, 
was no sooner dead than all Pandemonium was 
astir for the expected new comer. Monkish 
calumny may have made Earl Ralph look 
worse than his quality warranted. In their 
eyes he was a wicked earl, because, being once 
in a storm, he had censured his men for aban- 





ruler compared with Ranulph or Ralph (whose | 


doning their oars to turn to praying. He said 


churchwarden mind, and that of the Leek 
functionaries naturally impelled one of them 
to destroy the ancient church windows, for the 
sake of putting in sashes of the churchwarden 
type, and it impelled another to cart away the 
fat soil and bones in the churchyard, wherewith 
to fertilize the churchwarden-garden. 

We have said that the foot of the Roman 
is traceable on the Moorland; still more so is 
the battle-path of the King and Parliament, 
antagonists of the seventeenth century. In those 
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fighting days, there seems to have been an “ our 
own correspondent” in the camp of the Puri- 
tans, and there were means of influencing 
those potential reporters, unknown of course in 
these more virtuous days. Sir John Gill, of 
Hopton, was accused of having “kept the 
diurnal makers in pension, at a great expense, 
in order to get his name mentioned by them 
weekly,” and in order, too, that those upright 
gentlemen might say nothing unpleasant touch- 
ing the fact, that Gill's troops (whom Col. 
Hutchinson denounced as being the stoutest 
fighters and the greatest rogues on the Parlia- 
ment side) plundered indifferently “ both honest 
men and cavaliers.” 

Of civil war, the Moorlands heard no more, 
till the young Pretender’s ragged forces came 
that way in ’45. Their chief had a sample of 
the welcome the people generally were likely 
to award him, in the conduct of the Leek 
vicar’s wife. He went to the vicarage to take up 
his residence for a few hours, but the anti- 
Jacobite lady fairly seized the aspirant to the 
British throne and pushed him out of the 
house! Worse than this is said to have 
happened to a lazy Sct who loitered in the rear 
of the rebel army. He was seized, hanged, 
flayed, and his hide turned into a drum-head 
for the town drummer! 

The Leek button-makers cherished this 
legend, which has not died out in the neigh- 
bouring Potteries. Though there, the history in 
which the potters should have most pride, is that 
of Farmer Yates’s cook, who was boiling salt in 
water in which tocure pork, and which, in her 
absence, boiled over the sides of the earthen 
pot containing it. When she returned, the pot 
was red hot, and when it cooled it was found to 
be glazed. Palmer, the potter, who lived near, 
saw the pot, and thenceforward he glazed his 
common brown ware by means of salt. 

The celebrated persons whom the district has 
produced are not many. When Parker, Lord 
Chancellor Macclesfield, was going on his way 
to the Tower, convicted of accepting bribes, 
some persons in the mob cried out that Stafford- 
shire had produced three of the greatest rascals 
in England, Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild 
and Tom Parker. The latter was born in Leek, 
in which town Dr. Johnson’s father, Michael, 
served his ’prentice time to a bookseller, and 
let a Leek lassie die of love for him. More or 
less, the celebrities are of a “shady” quality ; 
and so are the local proverbs. “T’ll go to Leek, 
out o’ the noise,” is derived from the expression 
of a butcher in the vicinity who had murdered 
“ Singing Nanny” and made her into sausages. 
His neighbours accused him of the deed, but 
to their slander, as he called it, he gave the 
above reply, and indeed put it in action, but he 
was hanged at Chester, nevertheless. Stafford- 
shire might boast of great moral improvement, 
if it could only get rid of the memories of 
Palmer, the poisoner; but a good type of the 
general moral amelioration is symbolized in the 
fact of the old Leek gibbet having been con- 
verted into gate-posts. 

It is a comfort for those who deplore the 
rascal celebrity of the locality to think that 
some of the great families have not more to 
boast of than the commoner folk. If the Wyldes 
remember with shame the villany of their 
ancestor Jonathan, the Stanleys, of Stanleghe, 
may temper what pride they possess with the 
reflection that they spring from the Audleys, 
one lord of which family was executed for 
deeds of unparalleled infamy, and that a 
daughter of their house wedded with the Lord 
Stourton who was hanged for murder. 

When we say that the Vanes turn up in this 
district, our readers may be prepared to hear 





f something beyond the common incidents of 


life. Mr. Sleigh does not account for their 
presence in the north, in several counties. They 
originally came from Kent, having purchased 
the forfeited estates of Neville, Earl of West- 
moreland. Onedaughterof the house established 
in Staffordshire, Lady Tempest Vane, broke her 
neck in leaping a double gate, but why she was 
consequently buried in her husband’s cellar we 
cannot comprehend. We think she did very 
wisely by making the house too hot to hold her 
ghost, for the exorcising and laying of which 
half-a-dozen persons were summoned. My Lady 
gave them a world of trouble, nor would she 
give in till they promised not to lay her in the 
Red Sea, to which place her ghost had invincible 
objections. 

For the credit of the Vanes, it should be said 
that the women who married into the family 
were more eccentric than the men. The most 
eccentric was, perhaps, the daughter of Hawes, 
a South Sea director, who in early girlhood was 
married to Lord William Hamilton, and who 
was not twenty years of age when she married 
Viscount Vane. “ Westwood, a mesne-manor,” 
says Mr. Sleigh, “ was the seat of Lady Vane,” 
concerning whom her too doting husband had 
soon to insert the following advertisement in 
the papers :— 

‘Whereas Frances, wife of the right hon. 
the lord viscount Vane, has, for some months past, 
absented herself from her husband and the rest of 
her friends ; I do hereby promise to any person or 
persons who shall discover where the said lady 
Vane is concealed, to me or to Francis Hawes, esq., 
her father, so that either of us may come to the 
speech of her, the sum of 100/., as a reward, to be 
paid by me on demand at my lodgings in Piccadilly. 
I do also promise that the name of the person 
who shall make such discovery shall be concealed, 
if desired. Any person concealing or lodging her 
after this advertisement shall be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour: or if her ladyship will return 
to me, she may depend upon being kindly received. 
She is about 22 years of age, tall, well-shaped, 
has light brown hair, is fair complexioned, and has 
her upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. 
She had on, when she absented herself, a red 
damask French sacque, and was attended by a 
Frenchwoman who speaks very bad English. 

“‘ January 24, 1737.” “"V ANE.” 

Three years after the above date, Lord and 
Lady Vane rendered themselves ridiculous, not 
to say contemptible, by the ostentatious way in 
which they made love to each other in the pit 
of the old Opera House. The lady’s profligate 
intimacy with Lord Berkeley, and her numer- 
ous infidelities never shook her husband’s 
admiration for her. He seemed to think that 
there was something akin to virtue in her boast 
that however disloyal she had been to her 
conjugal vows, she had never entertained 
friendly feelings for any but her own country- 
men. Her ‘Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, 
incorporated into ‘ Peregrine Pickle, must have 
made her Staffordshire neighbours stare. Not 
that she troubled herself about what they 
might say of her. She led the Bath balls at the 
age of fifty-four, and died in 1788, when she 
was about seventy-three. Her foolish husband, 
as if to prove that he could not live without her, 
died the following year. 

But traditions of the Vanes would take us 
far away from the capital of the Moorlands, 
near which a branch of them once was housed. 
It remains for us only to say that of that 
Staffordshire locality Mr. Sleigh has written a 
history of much interest, with excellent effect. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. By Mrs. Henry 


Wood. 3 vols. (Bradbury & Evans.)—The 
originator and chief of the sensational school 
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putation through her present novel, on which 
she has expended more than ordinary care, and in 
which her faculty for constructing a strange and 
painful plot is seen to advantage. Bigamy makes 
no contribution to the complexities and troubles of 
the drama, but the story is highly seasoned with 
murder and incest, the murderer being a diabolical 
surgeon, who kills his wife with prussic acid, in 
order that he may be at liberty to marry her 
sister. ‘‘ These crimes,” observes the gentle author, 
offering a faint apology for the repulsive character 
of her main incidents, “having their rise in the 
evil passions of our nature, are not the most plea- 
sant for the pen to record; but it cannot be denied 
that they undoubtedly bear for many of us an 
interest well nigh amounting to fascination.” It is 
almost needless to say, that in accordance with the 
first principles of sensational art, the murder is 
committed at the outset of the first volume, and 
the criminal escapes detection until the close of the 
story,—when retributive justice makes an end “ of 
the unravelling of the fate of Clarice Chesney.” 
Nothing is more characteristic of Mrs. Wocd’s 
system than the coolness and promptitude with 
which she kills her baby, as a commencement of 
business, and ultimately terminates three volumes 
of mystery by erecting the gallows. In ‘ Lord 
Oakburn’s Daughters’ she opens in the old way 
with more than usual dexterity. Ere the reader has 
passed his eye over ninety pages he is tortured by at 
least a dozen exciting questions, any one of which 
would cause a sensitive lady nights of sleeplessness. 
What stern fate can be in store for the beautiful 
girl who has arrived at South Wennock at close of 
day? How comes she to be so near her confine- 
ment? Is she a wife, or only another victim of 
man’s lawless passion? Will she survive the pains 
of labour? Is the seven-months baby likely to do 
well? Whither has the hard-featured woman, mys- 
terious visitor to South Wennock, on the day 
following the accouchement, carried the wailing 
infant by the night train? What was the nature of 
the interview between Lewis Carlton and the 
lonely mother? Who gave that lovely girl the 
prussic acid which deprived her of life, andconsigned 
her to a pauper’s grave in the parish whither she had 
come a few days before, a sorrowful and unattended 
stranger? These are but a few of the questions 
which readers put to themselves before they have 
hurried through the first third of the first volume. 
Of course after so spirited an opening the interest 
of the story slightly diminishes and the action is 
less rapid; but from first to last the book is more 
closely and evenly written than any of the author’s 
earlier tales. A widower and poor officer of the 
Navy, Capt. Chesney, is living in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth with four unmarried daughters, Jane, 
Laura, Clarice and Lucy, when to the great indig- 
nation of her needy, but aristocratic, family, 
Clarice Chesney determines to earn her living as a 
governess. Clarice is a girl of rare beauty and 
strength of will; and leaving her father and sisters 
to their genteel indigence she goes up to London, 
where, under the name of Beauchamp, she obtains a 
teacher’s situation in a private family. Her father 
refuses to countenance her whilst she thus disgraces 
her ancient lineage ; and he forbids her name to 
be mentioned in his hearing. In London, Clarice 
Beauchamp, alias Chesney, marries a young sur- 
geon, she and her husband resolving to keep their 
marriage a profound secret until he bas earned the 
means to support her. Leaving London, this 
surgeon, Lewis Carlton, settles at South Wennock, 
a small country town, where he hopes soon to make 
a good income. Just about the same time that 
Lewis Carlton settles in South Wennock, Capt. 
Chesney and his three daughters leave the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth, and also establish themselves 
in the surgeon’s recently-adopted town. Lewis be- 
comes the Captain’s medical attendant, and is intro- 
duced to the Captain’s children. Clarice, it should 
be observed, married him under the name of Beau- 
champ, and never told him the truth of her own 
private history. Consequently, on becoming a 
constant visitor at Capt. Chesney’s residence, he 
is altogether unaware that the ladies of the house 
are his sisters-in-law. Months pass on, and no 
sooner has he fallen in love with Laura Chesney, 
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ignorance that her father and sisters have become ! 
inhabitants of the place. In her seventh month of 

pregnancy, the poor girl, pining to be near her 

ihusband, takes lodgings in South Wennock, under | 
the assumed name of Mrs. Crane, and writes to 
‘Lewis Carlton, who occupies a house in another 
part of the parish, informing him of her abode, 
and begging him to visit her without delay, as the 
vexertion and excitement of travel have prematurely 
brought upon her the pains of childbirth. Unfortu- | 
nately Lewis is absent from home, and another 
-surgeon, Mr. Stephen Grey, is summoned at the last 
extremity to Clarice, who gives birth to a boy. Be- 
fore forty-eight hours have passed, however, Lewis 
sees his wife, and, on the morning following the in- | 
terview, she is found dead in her bed, apparently 
poisoned by a-composing draught sent to her from 
Mr. Stephen Grey’s surgery. The inquest which 
follows ends in what jurymen term an open verdict, 
and in a general suspicion that the poor woman 
lost her life through Mr. Grey’s carelessness. His 
wife being thus put to rest, and his child having 
been carried off to Scotland, Lewis Carlton marries 
his wife’s sister, Laura Chesney, a little before the 
time when, through the death of a kinsman, Capt. 
Chesney, R.N., succeeds to the earldom of Oak- 
burn, and something more than 3,000/. per annum. 
Commiserating the poverty of the new earl, Mrs. 
Wood says: ‘Indeed there was scarcely a poorer 
kero on Great Britain’s roll than the new Earl of 
Oakburn; but to him and to Jane this poverty | 
was as very riches. His net revenue would be little, 

if any, more than 3,000/. per annum.” Mrs. Wood | 
over-estimates the wealth of many members of the | 
peerage, if she thinks the possession of 3,000J. a | 
year an exceptional degree of poverty for the poorer 


personages of that noble order. Anyhow, the pride | 
which is a proverbial characteristic of indigent | 


novels that, making no attempt to create charac- 
ter, aim only at arresting the reader’s attention 
by mysterious crimes and unpleasant positions. 
In mere style, ‘Lord Oakburn’s Daughters’ is a 
decided advance on the author’s previous books. It 
has comparatively few slips of grammar, but in 


| places the eye falls on words that are not correctly 
| used. For instance, when Lady Jane Chesney 


says to Lord Oakburn, “‘ You are quite sure, papa, 
that you have overgot your objection to our taking 
a resident governess,” she attributes a wrong 
meaning to an objectionable word. In like 
manner Mrs. Wood is under the impression that 
‘‘mindful” and ‘‘remindful” are synonymous, 
when she says ‘“‘Then, remindful of what the medi- 
cal men had said about its being kept from his wife, 
* * he dismissed the child.” Again, is Mrs. Wood 
guilty of verbal inaccuracy, or does she merely 
display insufficient knowledge of her own sex, when 
she remarks that “it is the spécialité of man to be 
fickle”? What can be the force of ‘‘ hindering” in 
thefollowingsentence: ‘‘‘ And what have yougot to 
say for yourself, young gentleman, hindering so 
much time down here?’ inquired Sir Stephen, as 
they drove back”? Occasionally Mrs. Wood blun- 
ders when she is bent on making an effect : ‘The 
were within a mile and half of Lichford, and 
Mr. Carlton was urging his horse madly along, like 
a second Phaeton, afraid of missing the train, when 
there occurred a check.” It may be fairly assumed 
that Mrs. Wood does not wish to hint that Phaeton 
came to grief because he was anxious to catch a 
train. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Coffee and Chicory; their Culture, Chemical 
Composition, Preparation for Market, and Con- 
sumption: with Simple Tests for detecting Adultera- 


rank was a feature of this lord with a modest rental. | tion, and Practical Hints for the Producer and 


Even more indignant with the daughter who, | 


Consumer. By P. L. Simmonds. With numerous 


against his will, has married a country apothecary | Illustrations. (Spon.)—Mr. Simmonds has long 
than with the daughter who dared to become a| been known as an industrious compiler of books 


governess, the Earl of Oakburn discards Laura | 


from his affections, and omits her name from his 
last will and ‘testament. Brighter fortunes are 
assigned to Lady Jane and Lady Lucy Chesney, 
but of their experiences we will say nothing, as 
their loves and sorrows have no close connexion 
with the main interest of the story, which de- 
pends entirely on the perpetration, consequences, 
and detection of Lewis Carlton’s crimes. The weak- 
est part of the tale is that which relates to the 
villain’s ultimate exposure, which is mainly brought 
about by the evidence of a remarkably keen-witted, 
daring, and self-dependent young woman named 
Judith Ford, who nursed Clarice in her dying ill- 
ness, and saw Lewis Carlton pour the poison into 
the draught sent from Mr. Stephen Grey’s sur- 
gery. Strange to say, this clever, courageous young 
woman refrained from telling the coroner that 
she saw the guilty surgeon tampering with the 
composing draught. She was warmly attached to 
Mr. Stephen Grey, whose prospects were most in- 
juriously affected by the prevalent suspicion that the 
prussic acid was administered through his want of 
caution ; she had conceived a strong womanly 
affection for the murderer’s victim ; she had no 
leaning whatever towards the poisoner whose 
infamous act she had witnessed ; moreover her 
reputation, as an honest, truthful servant, stood 
high in South Wennock ; and yet, when the whole 
town was in the highest state of excitement about 
the murder, and when ten words from her lips 
would have saved the character of Mr. Grey, and 
consigned the criminal to his appropriate doom, she 
was silent. The reason which she gives at the 
close of the book for her silence is laughably insuf- 
ficient. ‘‘An impulse,” she says, ‘came over me 
to step out before the coroner and declare all I had 
seen and heard, but somehow I did not dare; I 
feared he might turn round and set me at defiance 
by denying it, or even accuse me in his stead, and 
which of us would have been listened to—an estab- 
lished gentleman, such as he; or me, an obscure 
servant?” The cowardice and folly thus attri- 
buted to. Judith Ford are directly at variance with 
her character.—Enough has been said to show that 
‘Lord Oakburn’s Daughters’ is neither a natural 
nor a wholesome book: but it is superior to most 





and pamphlets on the commercial products of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
who might be taught the use of inverted commas 
with advantage. In the pamphlet now before 
us he lays the writers on coffee and chicory 
under contribution, especially Mr. G. C. Lewis, 
who published a small treatise on the coffee culture 
of Ceylon, and Dr. Hassall, the author of ‘ Food 
and its Adulteration.’ Those who are engaged in 
the cultivation of, or trade in, coffee will find it 
a good shilling’s worth, though the information 
relating to Tropical America strikes us as too 
meagre for practical purposes. We do not find the 
so-called ‘‘ Rat-Coffee” of Jamaica mentioned. 
Nor is it true that throughout the western hemi- 
sphere shade is considered injurious to coffee plant- 
ations, and, in the eastern, absolutely necessary. 
There are many parts of Tropical America where 
the Eastern system of cultivation prevails. The 
value of coffee usually imported into this country 
stands in the following order: Mocha, fine Ceylon, 
Plantation, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Java, Tellicherry, 
and St. Domingo. Much of the so-called Mocha 
coffee is, in reality, Malabar coffee, sent to ports of 
the Persian Gulf from Bourbon; and, when thus 
naturalized, it finds its way to Europe. But the 
coffee of India even now competes successfully 
with that of Arabia, in Bussorah, and other local 
markets, which the latter had for centuries com- 
manded as its own. We are told some odd facts 
about the adulteration of coffee. In London, espe- 
cially at the East End, there are found men who 
bake the livers of oxen and horses, and grind them 
intoa powder, which they sell tothe low-priced coffee- 
shop keepers at from fourpence to sixpence per 
pound—horse-liver coffee bearing the highest price. 
This adulterant may be detected by allowing the 
coffee to stand until cold, when a thick skin will 
be found on the top. It goes further than coffee, 
and is generally mixed with chicory and other 
vegetable imitations of coffee. 

Compensation to Land and House Owners; being 
a Treatise on the Law of the Compensation for 
Interests in Lands, &c. payable by Railway and 
other Companies ; with an Appendix of Forms and 
Statutes. By Thomas Dunbar Ingram, Barrister- 
at-Law. (Butterworths.)—With the London, Chat- 





ham and Dover Railway Company in full operation, 
it can hardly be necessary for us to insist upon the 
importance of the subject of the present work. The 
principle of the Common Law, which permitted no 
violation of the right of private property even for 
the general good of the whole community, has been 
so extensively invaded of late years that there can 
be but few large proprietors of land in England 
who have not had occasion to seek compensation 
from a public company. Besides those landowners 
who are obliged to seek such compensation, there 
is also a class of clever adventurers who gain a 
living by being compensated for injuries which 
they incur. Gaining early information as to the 
locality in which some large undertaking will be 
carried on, they buy land which must be taken 
for the works, or be “ injuriously affected.” If the 
clever speculator can obtain a voice in the manage- 
ment of the company as a director, and so become 
both vendor and purchaser, so much the better. 
Thus, in the present day, many men are “ inju- 
riously affected” into large fortunes. The two 
classes we have named form together a very nume- 
rous body, and most of the members of them must 
have felt the want of a good and concise digest of 
this law of compensation, which has sprung up 
of late years, and of which, therefore, the “ law 
classics” know nothing. Mr. Ingram appears to 
us to have furnished in the volume before us just 
such a statement of the law as was required. His 
explanations are clear and accurate, and he con- 
stantly endeavours, not only to state the effect of 
the law which he is enunciating, but also to show 
the principle upon which it rests. 

Hamilton Greme ; or, the Fourth Generation. By 
the Author of ‘Kind Words to my Cottage Friends.’ 
(Macintosh.)—‘“‘ The object,” says the author in his 
preface to this reprehensible tale, ‘‘of the follow- 
ing pages is to illustrate that the daily-recurring 
spectacle of temporal misery entailed on after- 
generations by a progenitor’s sin, is not, as too 
generally regarded, simply accidental, or even only 
a natural consequence, according to the course of 
the world’s events, but has an additional cause, 
namely, the fulfilment of the warning given thou- 
sands of years ago from Sinai.” Hamilton Greme, 
the hero of the story, is introduced to readers as 
a young officer who is heir to a landed estate. 
His father’s rascality brings him to such extreme 
poverty that he is compelled to sell his commis- 
sion, and earn daily bread as a merchant’s clerk. 
Misfortune pursues him in his lowly condition. 
Unjustly accused of robbery and arson, he is tried, 
condemned, and sentenced to transportation and 
penal servitude for crimes in which he had no part 
whatever, eitheras principal oraccessory. Theshame 
and anguish of the honest man, who is thus reduced 
from honour to abject degradation, are set forth as 
the appropriate consequences of his great-grand- 
father’s sin. Hamilton's great-grandfather com- 
mitted murder, and for that offence the God who 
visits the sins of the fathers upon their children unto 
the third and fourth generation, consigns the mur- 
derer’s remote descendant to a convict’s doom. 
The book which insists on this view of the divine 
government of the world is highly seasoned with 
the phraseology of the writer’s religious party, and 
is dedicated to a lady who has for years been a 
prolific writer of religious tales. That superficially 
educated and sincerely devout persons accept thus 
literally and narrowly ‘“‘the warning given thou- 
sands of years ago from Sinai” is a depressing sign 
of the times. The few lines which we have quoted 
from the preface may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the literary style of ‘Hamilton Greme.’ 

Charlemagne’s Heritage—[L’ Héritage de Charle- 
magne, par Charles Deslys]. 2 vols. (Hachette 
& Co.)—Were any literary Felix Farley or Hannah 
Glasse to boil down the five dullest historical tales 
written byG. P. R. James,—after he had laid by his 
better early habits, to engage in a manufacture 
made up of a few notorious princely and heroic 
names, sundry buff coats and bandoleers, and the 
prefatory two horsemen riding along the brow of 
a hill when day was closing,—the quintessence re- 
sulting from such a culinary process would be light, 
savoury, and digestible, as compared with this 
romance, for which readers who can stomach heavy 
fare are indebted to M. Deslys. We have toiled 
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through a maze of amazing and _ heroic scenes, 
peopled with creatures not resembling any men or 
women we have met in history; and poorer 
in that universal humanity which “ annibilates 
time and space,” if it be only partially displayed 
to the gentle reader. We have come forth from 
the labyrinth with every power of attention so 
deadened, and of appreciation so numbed, that the 
most honest thing to be done is to postpone any 
account of the marvels wrought in the romance— 
till we have read it a second time. 

We have received the First Part of The Orator: 
a Treasury of English Eloquence, containing Selec- 
tions from the most Celebrated Speeches in the Eng- 
lish Tongue, carefully selected and edited, with 
Explanatory Notes and References. (H. A. Viles.)— 
The size of the page and the length of the extracts 
are greater than in an ordinary Speaker or other 
work of that ciass. If the object be to forma 
collection of none but the choicest specimens of 
English oratory, it does not seem likely to be 
attained, so far as we can judge from the present 
instalment, which includes speeches of Americans, 
and one by Kossuth, as well as those of English- 
men, most of them being of an ephemeral character, 
and not in the highest style of eloquence.—z< 
Grammar of the French Language, Third Part, 
Exercises, by H. Van Laun (Triibner), is rather 
a bulky volume of short sentences in French and 
English, to be translated into English and French, 
with vocabularies, in which the etymology of the 
words is often given. There is also a useful table, 
showing how French words have been derived 
from the Latin.—A simple announcement will 
suffice for Letters and Conversations, selected from 
the best Writers, for the Use of English Students, to 
facilitate the Practice of Translating from English 
into French, with Notes, and a Key to Letters and 
Conversations, d&c., by G. A. Neven (Williams 
& Norgate); as, also, for English Commercial Cor- 
respondence : a Cellection of Modern Mercantile 
Letters, by T. S. Williams and P. L. Simmonds 
(Williams & Norgate). 
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THE LITERARY SEASON. 

Tue literary season puts out its promises at an 
early date. Our holidays are hardly over ere the more 
enterprising firms are in the field with our autumnal 
and winter reading. The promise is rich and good. 
Messrs. Longman have the following nearly ready: 
—‘ The New Testament,’ illustrated with engray- 
ings on wood from the old masters, —‘ Explorations 
in South-West Africa: being an account of a 
Journey in the Years 1861 and 1862 from Wal- 
visch Bay, on the Western Coast, to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls,’ by Thomas Baines,—‘Tus- 
can Sculptors, their Lives, Works, and Times,’ 
with illustrations from original drawings and pho- 


tographs, by Charles C. Perkins,—‘The Life of 


| Francis Espinasse,—‘ History of the Cultivation of | 


Robert Stephenson, late President of the Institu- 
| tion of Civil Engineers,’ by J. C. Jeaffreson and 


| William Pole,—‘ Memoirs, Miscellanies, and Let- | 


| ters of the late Lucy Aikin; including those 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 
to 1842,’ edited by P. H. Le Breton,—‘ The Con- 
version of the Roman Empire: Eight Sermons 
preached at Boyle’s Lecture in the Year 1864,’ 
by the Rev. Charles Merivale,—‘A Course of Lec- 
tures on the History of Music from the beginning 
| of the Seventeenth to the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in the Spring of 1864,’ by John 
Hullah,—‘ Last Winter in Rome and other Italian 


Cities,’ by C. R. Weld,—‘ The Works of the late | 


Sir B. C. Brodie,’ edited by Charles Hawkins,— 
‘Outline Sketches of the High Alps of Dauphiné,’ 
by the Rev. T. G. Bonney,—‘ Essays on Keligion 
and Literature, by various Writers,’ edited by H. 
E. Manning,—‘ The Hidden Wisdom of Christ, 
and the Key of Knowledge; or, History of the 
Apocrypha,’ by Ernest De Bunsen. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are preparing for pub- 
lication :—‘ Spiritual Philosophy, founded on the 
Teaching of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ by Joseph 
Henry Green; edited, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction, by John Simon,—‘ History of England 






for Boys,’ by the Rev. Charles Kingsley,—‘ Les- | 


sons in Elementary Physiology,’ by T. H. Huxley, 


—‘Elementary Lessons in Political Economy,’ by | 


| Henry Fawcett,—‘A History of the Mathematical 
Theory of Probability, from Pascal to Laplace,’ 
by I. Todhunter,—‘ Leonore, and other Poems,’ 
by Georgiana Lady Chatterton,—‘ Ballads of Brit- 
tany,’ by Tom Taylor,—‘ The Poetical Works of 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant, in- 
cluding many Pieces hitherto Unpublished, with 
Memoir and Autobiography,—‘ The Song Book, 
Words and Tunes, from the best Poets and Musi- 
cians,’ selected and arranged by John Hullah,— 
A Book of Golden Deeds,’ by the author of 
‘The Heir of Redelyffe,’-—‘ The Church of the 
First Days,’ by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.,—‘ The 
Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven: a Series of 
Lectures on the Gospel according to St. Luke,’ by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice,—‘ The Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament,’ by the Rev. T. D. 
Bernard,—‘ The Church of England and Common 
or, a Working Faith for Thoughtful Men,’ 
by Harry Jones,—‘ Brief Notes on the Greek of 
the New Testament, for English Readers,’ by the 
Rey. Francis Trench. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are devoting their | 
energies, in a large measure, to the production of 
novels: ‘The Brookes of Bridlemere,’ by Whyte 
Melville.—‘ Which is the Winner?’ by Charles | 
Clarke,—‘ Quite Alone,’ by George Augustus Sala, | 
-and ‘ Lindisfarne Chase,’ by T. A. Trollope, are 
among their announcements. In the more solid 
department of literature they are preparing: ‘A 
Life of Carl Maria Von Weber,’ by Herr 
Weber,—‘ The 





sense: 


Von 
Life and Times of Voltaire,’ by | 
J! 


Tobacco and Cotton,’ by Col. Robert L. De Coin,— | 
‘The Chasseur d’Afrique, and other Tales,’ by 
H. M. Walmsley,—‘ The Muscles and their Story,’ 
by Jobn W. F. Blundell, M.D.,—and ‘ Through 
Macedovia to the Albanian Lakes,’ by Mary Ade- 
laide Walker. 
From Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s press we | 
shall have: ‘Pictures of English Life,’ after | 
Original Studies by R. Barnes and E. M. Whim. | 
peris, engraved by J. D. Cooper, with Descriptive 

Poetry by F. G. Watts,—‘A History of Lace, 














| ‘Canada West in 1864: a Handbook for Settlers,’ 
| by H. T. N. Chesshyre. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will produce: ‘The 
| Lake Country,’ by E. Lynn Linton, with one 
| hundred illustrations on wood,—‘ The Cornhill 
Gallery,’ containing one hundred engravings from 
drawings on wood (from designs for the illustra- 
| tion of the Cornhill Magazine—‘The Life and 
| Letters of the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson,— 
| ‘Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo,’ translated by 
F. E. Bunnett,—‘ Letters on England,’ by Louis 
Blanc,—‘ Celebrities of London and Paris, being 
a third series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of 
| the Court, the Camp, and the Clubs,’ by Capt. Gro- 
now,—‘Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan 
India,’ by John Cameron, Esq.,—‘The Law of 
| Life, shown in a Philosophical, Religious, and 
Social Study of the Lord’s Prayer,’ translated from 
| the French of M. D’Espinassous, by Harriet E. 
| Wilkinson,—‘ The Englishwoman in India,’—‘ On 
| Capital Punishment,’ based on Prof. Mittermaier’s 
| § Die Todestrafe,’ edited by John Macrae Moir, 
The new novels of this firm will include: ‘ Dark- 
| est before Dawn,’ by the author of ‘ The Cruellest 
| Wrong of All,’—‘ Grayscourt,’ edited by Lady 
Chatterton,—‘ Once and Again,’ by the author of 
| ‘ Who Breaks— Pays,’—‘ By the Sea,’ by the author 
of ‘ Hester Kirton,’—‘ Belial, —‘ Noel; or, It Was 
to Be,’ by Robert Baker,—‘ Three Phases of Love,’ 
—‘Dunmara,’ by Ruth Murray, —and ‘The Heiress 
| of Blackburn Foot.’ 
| Messrs. Routledge & Co. have in the press :— 
| ‘Home Thoughts and Home Scenes: Original 
| Poems,’ by Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Tom Taylor, Miss 
| Humphreys, The Hon. Mrs. Norton, Dora Green- 
| vill, Amelia B. Edwards, and the author of ‘John 
| Halifax,’ with thirty-five elaborate pictures drawn by 
| A. B. Houghton, and engraved by the Brothers Dal- 
| ziel, (uniform with Birket Foster's ‘English Land- 
| scapes’),—‘ What Men have said about Women,’ 
| selected from the Poets by Henry Southgate, with 
| illustrations by Watson,—‘Golden Light,’ being 
| Scripture Histories from the Old and New Testa- 
| ment, for the Young; with eighty pictures engraved 
| by the Brothers Dalziel,—A new edition of Lane’s 
| ‘ Arabian Nights,’ with many hundred illustrations 
by William Harvey, in 3 vols..—A new volume of 
| Poems, by Eliza Cook,—‘ Every Boy’s Annual for 
| 1865,’ with numerous illustrations,—and a volume 
of Fairy Stories, by George Cruikshank. 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy announce :—‘ The Gnosties 





| and their Remains, Ancient and Medieval,’ by 


C. W. King,—‘ The Customs and Traditions of 
Palestine,’ by E. Pierotti,—a volume of Poems, by 
Samuel Ferguson, Esq.,—a series of Faf-similes 
from the Original Studies by Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, now in the University Galleries at Oxford, 
etched by Joseph Fisher,—and a volume on the 
Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, 





| entitled, ‘Church Doctrine, Bible Truth.’ 


Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication a translation of the Gorgias 
of Plato, with an Introductory Essay containing 
a Summary of the Argument, by E. M. Cope,— 
an edition of Lucretius, with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, and an English Version, by H. A. J. 
Munro,—A_ prose translation of the Plays of 
Eschylus, by F. A. Paley,—-an edition of ‘ Kent’s 
Commentary on International Law,’ with Notes of 
Cases brought down to the Present Time, edited 
by Dr. Abdy,—‘ An Essay on the Authenticity of 
the Book of Daniel,’ by J. M. Fuller. 

From Mr. Hardwicke we shall have :—‘The 
Astronomical Observer: a Handbook to the Ob- 





| tecture and History ; as illustrated by Twenty-five | Hooker,—a 


from the Earliest Period,’ by Mrs. F. Palliser,— | servatory and the Common Telescope,’ by W. A. 
‘The Great Schools of England,’ by Howard | Darby,—‘ Synopsis Filicum: a Synopsis of all 
Staunton, Esq.,—‘Bees and Beehives,’ by the | known Ferns, including Schizoacee Osmendacee, 
Times Beemaster,—‘ Normandy : its Gothic Archi- | Marattiaceee and Ophroglosser,’ by Sir W. J. 
complete work ‘On British and 
Photographs from Buildings in Rouen, Caen, | Foreign Ferns,’ by J. Smith, late of Kew Gardens, 


| Mantes, Bayeux and Falaise ; a Sketch,’ by F. G. | —the third volume of Sowerby’s Botany, edited 


Stephens,—‘ The White Wife, with other Stories, | by Mr. Syme and Mrs. Lankester,—an Illustrated 
Supernatural and Legendary,’ by Cuthbert Bede,— | Catalogue of the Fossil Sponges, by J. S. Mackie, 
‘The Gipsies of the Danes Dyke,’ by January |—the completion of Prof. Buckman’s work on 
Searle,—‘ Brigandage in Italy, from the Earliest | ‘Science and Practice in Farm Cultivation, — 
Period to the Present Time,’ by a Resident,—‘ A | ‘The Plagues of Domestic Animals,’ by Prof. 
History of the Discovery and Exploration of Aus- | Gamgee,—and ‘ Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould, 
tralia, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day,’ | an Easy Introduction to the Study of Microscopie 
by the Rev. Julian E. Tenison Woods,—and | Fungi,’ by M. C. Cooke. 
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~~ ‘Messrs. Churchill’s works are often of a charac- 
ter beyond the general reader. But the following 
pooks may interest others besides strictly profes- 
sional persons:—‘ The Principles and Practice of 
Medical Jurisprudence,’ by Alfred S. Taylor,— 
‘An Essay on the Modifications of Clouds,’ by 
Luke Howard, illustrated by Lithographs of Pic- 
tures by Kenyon, edited by W. D. Howard and 
E. Howard.—‘ Elements of Materia Medica,’ by 
Dr. W. Frazer,—‘ Medical Errors: the Fallacies 
connected with the Application of the Inductive 
Method of Reasoning to the Science of Medicine,’ 
by A. W. Barclay,—‘ A Manual of the Diseases of 
the Skin,’ by Alex. Balmanno Squire, M.B.,— 
‘Chloroform: its Action and Administration: a 
Handbook,’ by A. E. Sansom. 

Some other lists will probably be ready for our 
next week’s issue. 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Aw old man—in this case assuredly an old man 
eloquent —died on Saturday, September 17, in a by- 
street, under the wall of Florence, in one of its most 
ancient and picturesque quarters, of whom letters 
will have totake account. Thisold man passed away 
—as he had lived—in the odour of art and learning. 
Near by him was that Casa Guida which has 
become a part of the history of English poetry and 
of Italian revolution. <A little further off stood 
that proud pile—the scene of so much drama, the 
home of so many arts—the Pitti Palace, with the 
renowned Boboli Gardens. Beside his house flowed 
that Arno which he loved so well; a little way off, 
beyond the river, sprang the proud dome of Bru- 
nelleschi, which he loved still more; and near to 
that dome frowned the strong tower and palace of 
the Republic which he loved most of all. The old 
man had about him in his last years everything 
that would seem to satisfy the heart and delight 
the imagination of a scholar: ample rooms, a 
pretty garden, books and pictures, a sunny 
climate, troops of admiring friends. He enjoyed 
a robust, almost turbulent health. To the verge 
of ninety years, his sight remained good, his diges- 
tion perfect, and his intellect fresh. Some shadows, 
as in every man’s case, may have darkened parts 
of this picture, for his life had not been free 
from trials, and he was in some degree an exile 
in his Tuscan paradise. But when the sum of his 
efforts and experiences, his pains and pleasures, 
his sufferings and services, had been garnered in, 
the old philosopher might very well have said— 
IT am content with my life. The first passion of his 
heart was that of Liberty: liberty for the mind 
and for the body; a state which he demanded for 
himself and for others with a warmth that some 
thought petulant and many thought imperious. 
For iiberty he fought with the sword, with the 
tongue, and with the pen. He proposed to fight 
for it with bows and arrows; it is open to suspicion 
that he was not unwilling to see it helped by the 
knife. This ardour had its reeompence. He was 
born before the American colonies had raised the 
banner of freedom, and he lived to see Italy 
become a nation. 

Walter Savage Landor, the son of a Warwick- 
shire gentleman of good property, the owner of 
Ipsley Court, was born in January, 1775. He 
was sent to Rugby, in the days before Dr. 
Arnold, and from Rugby to Trinity College, 
Oxford; but like many other eminent scholars, 
he wrote verses when he should have been read- 
ing mathematics, and he left the University 
without gaining a degree. It will be unpleasant to 
remember in future that the greatest Latinist of 
modern times, though he studied at Oxford, should 
have no place in its honorary annals. But the 
wild strength and individuality of his character 
had already begun to display itself in action. He 
hated the Church, he distrusted the college dons, 
he abhorred formularies and creeds. A creed is a 
compromise, in which many men can be brought by 
arguinent to agree; and, of course, it may be repre- 
sented as the point of junction of a thousand—a mil- 
lion—mediocrities. Such a way of stating what a 
creed is, aud must be, sendsaman like Landor,—fiery, 
untamed, dark, original,—into revolt. Even asa 
young man he was a Greek in culture and in love 


the Agora and the Pireus—among the soldiers, 
the artists, the wine-growers and the seamen ; and 
could enjoy the fun, the sarcasm, the devilry te be 
found in the market-place, under the plane-trees, 
and by the Long Wall. But he had no respect for 
the dull and ceremonious society to be found in 
chapel and common-room. He set his teeth against 
articles, and barely acknowledged the existence of 
Christianity. In fact, Landor wasa Pagan. 

After leaving Oxford without a degree, he tra- 
velled on the Continent for some time, under such 
difficulties as the Napoleonic wars created for a 
man who hated France and the French as a good 
Greek abhorred Persia and the Persians. When 
the Spaniards rose on their invaders, he went, in 
1808, to Spain, and, dreaming of Thermopyle and 
Marathon, offered his services and his sword to the 
patriotic cause. He received a commission in 
exchange for his money, and the author of ‘Count 
Julian’ was actually a colonel in the Spanish army 
until he found that liberty could suffer from a 
Bourbon as well as from a Bonaparte. On the 
return of Ferdinand to Madrid, and the consequent 
violation of the Spanish constitution, Landor 
threw down his sword, and left the loyal and dis- 
reputable country to its fate. In 1811 he married ; 
after which he lived a lettered life in Pisa and 
Florence for several years, postponing Politics to 
Art, cultivating Latin verse and prose, correspond- 
ing with Pantisocratic Southey, and hoping that a 
better time would come for liberty than the viglent 
era which had then just passed away. 

After many years spent in Italy, mainly at Flo- 
rence, near which city he bought a villa, a domestic 
difference led him to return to England, leaving 
his wife and family behind. We refer to this event 
in his life, that we may correct a false and mali- 
cious statement which has gone abroad. Whatever 
may have been the right and wrong of the quarrel 
which divided husband from wife, it is the simple 
fact that, when parting from his family, Landor 
left them his house and nearly the whole of his 
fortune. Other men pension their disagreeable 
wives, and send them away; Landor took up his 
wallet, and departed from his own house. As to 
the causes of that estrangement of man and wife, 
we believe they had no more serious character than 
incompatibilities of temper. Landor, though a 
generous, was by no means a tolerant, man. His 
passions were quick, and his sarcasms scorching. In 
fact, he was less a family man, in our sober and 
conventional sense, than a Pagan prince, of artistic 
culture and despotic will. Domestic life was to him 
as great a failure as religious life. He dreamt of 
Phrynes and Aspasias, and awoke to the common- 
place virtues and beauties of English womanhood. 
His peculiar culture led him to overrate the first, 
and to despise the second; and this, we believe, 
was the whole secret of his inability to endure in 
peace the shackles of his married life. 

On his return from Italy to England, he lived a 
somewhat solitary life. His early contemporaries, 
Scott, Byron, Southey and Moore, had either 
passed or were passing away. Moore met him in 
society, and was struck with his hearty manner, so 
unlike all that Moore had imagined from his books. 
He showed himself in Lady Morgan’s drawing- 
room, and struck up an enduring friendship with 
Mr. Charles Dickens. But he was not a man of 
society. For several winters he resided in Bath, a 
city which he thoroughly admired, as the nearest 
approach in England to his well-beloved Florence ; 
and there, among his books and his pictures, he 
passed the autumn and winter months. His figure 
was known to every one, though his acquaintance 
was extended to very few. Ill-dressed, in rusty 
clothes and a slouch hat, frowning, absorbed and 
silent, grinding Hellenics between: his teeth (those 
white and amazing teeth, of which he was so 
proud!), he trudged along the streets, followed by 
a sparkling little dog, which snapped and barked 
at every one to whom its master chanced to give 
a word. 

A grim and unjustifiable sarcasm, launched 
against a lady who had once been his friend, 
brought him into trouble before a court of law. 
There is no need to tell the story once again. 
Landor had to quit Bath for ever; his books and 





of art and freedom. He could comprehend life in 


pictures were dispersed by hammer}; and the old 


man found his rest in Florence; not in his own 
villa, where the “incompatibilities ” still existed in 
full force, but in hired apartments in the Via 
Muniziatura, In time, he bought more books and 
pictures, curtained his rooms, reared another dog, 
trained the vine about his window, and set his 
writing-desk in order. Many of his latest produe- 
tions met the world in these columns. 

We need not dwell on the succession of his 
works. In 1846 these were collected into two 
stout volumes ; the whole being carefully revised, 
and much extended. His first poems were pub- 
lished, we think, when he was eighteen years old ; 
so that the first fruit of the tree was not a long 
time in ripening. Yet Landor was not a rapid 
and fertile writer ; for his literary productions, the 
outcome of seventy years of labour, may well be 
given in three library volumes. 

‘Count Julian,’ ‘Gebir,’ ‘The Siege of Ancona,’ 
the poetry in general and in particular, had no 
remarkable success. ‘Gebir’ had the fortune to 
be quoted by Byron, who grew savage and frolic- 
some on its writer’s name. It was certainly a droll 
circumstance that Southey, in the flush of his own 
loyalty and orthodoxy, should have praised a Pagan 
and Republican like Landor; still more, that he 
should have named with approval a poem which 
consigned his special hero, George the Third, to 
the bottomless pit. Kings in general, and King 
George in particular, were Landor’s aversion: a 
fact which Byron laughingly threw into Southey’s 
face. Like ‘Count Julian,’ ‘The Siege of Ancona’ 
is a play, still in search of a theatre and an 
audience, for neither of whom is it much adapted. 
The ‘ Hellenics’ have been better read and appre- 
ciated ; but Landor’s name and fame will rest with 
the ‘ Imaginary Conversations.’ This form of lite- 
rature, as a wide vehicle for thought and feeling, 
he may be said to have created. Of course we are 
not forgetting that Plato and Lucian, not to men- 
tion many inferior writers, have used Conversation 
as a form of literary expression; but Plato and 
Lucian dramatized by means of dialogue in two 
directions only—that is, in those of moral and 
metaphysical science. Landor dramatized man. 
In his hands, Conversation became a new power 
—the wit, passion, insight, raillery, going to the 
illumination, not of a mere speculative point in 
science, but to the progress of nature and human 
life. Something of what Shakspeare did for drama 
Landor may be said to have done for dialogue. 
He found it sectarian; he made it secular. 

But, after all, his chief merit lies in his style. 
His prose is everywhere quick with life,—vehe- 
ment, sunny, simple, flowing; not a word being 
found in the wrong place; not an idea out of its 
natural order. The subjects on which he wrote, 
and the spirit in which he treated them, will always 
repel from him the common reader ; yet a style so 
strong and bright as his will always have its fas- 
cination for scholars and writers. Landor was one 
of the men who sought, and was content with, an 
audience fit, though few. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are glad to report that Mr. R. A. Kinglake, 
a promoter of the Fine Arts in Somersetshire, has 
commissioned Mr. Papworth to execute a bust of 
Capt. Speke for the Shire Hall. The magistrates 
and gentry of the county cordially sympathize in 
the plan: which is the proper thing to carry out in 
honour of Capt. Speke. 

The Midland Scientific Association, one of the 
most active and successfulof our provincial Societies, 
acting under the presidency of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
have undertaken to clear out the floor of Thor’s 
Cave, a fine cavern situated near Wetton, in 
Staffordshire, which promises to be rich in glacial 
remains and in antiquities. This cave is on the 
property of the Duke of Devonshire; and opera- 
tions have already commenced. Facts of great 
importance to the study of man are coming to light 
in this Saxon cave. 

The arrangements for the International Exhibi- 
tion in Dublin next year are progressing favourably. 
Some of the leading manufacturers in Manchester, 
Sheffield, Birmingham and Coventry have signified 








their wish to become exhibitors, and the display 
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of decorative works from those towns is expected to 


be highly successful and attractive. The London 
Committee of Advice, which has been strengthened 
by the accession of Lord Henry Lennox, Messrs. P. 
Graham, S. C. Hall, and J. B. Waring, has invited 
the Chambers of Commerce of the principal manu- 
facturing towns to give their co-operation and sup- 
port to the undertaking. The promises from the 
continental manufacturers are exceedingly encou- 
raging: France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Prussia will be represented by the exhibition of 
their staple industries. 


We hear that Mr. Partridge, of Wellington, 
Salop, claims to have bought, in a parcel of waste 
paper, a couple of autographs of Shakspeare. They 
are said to occur in a copy of the Book of Common 
Prayer, black letter, date 1596. At the foot of one 
page appears the words “‘ William Shakspeare,” and 
on another page ‘‘ W. Shakspear, 1600.” The sig- 
natures are said to be in “the ink of the period.” 
If Mr. Partridge has such a book in his possession, 
he would do well to send it to London for inspec- 
tion, together with a careful history of its ante- 
cedents—if he can obtain it. 


Messrs. Day & Son are about to produce, under 
the care of Mr. Staunton, photo-lithographic copies 
of about twenty of the quarto editions of Shakspeare. 
Many of these quartos are of extreme value as 
books and as chattels, and only a few of them, such 
as the ‘Hamlet’ of 1603 and of 1604, have been 
decently reproduced. ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Richard 
the Second,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear,’ ‘ Henry the 
Fourth,’ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and ‘The 
Merry Wives,’ rank high in interest, and will 
occupy Mr. Staunton’s early attention. We have 
an example of his work in ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ the only quarto impression of which 
play is that of 1600; differing very much from the 
amended copy in the first folio. This copy wlll bea 
welcome addition to many a Shakspeare library. 

Among Mr. Walter’s Dutch pictures, at the 
South Kensington Museum, will be found, works 
by Berchem, Both, De Hooge, Du Jardin, Gonzales 
Coques, Hobbema, Maas, A. Ostade, T. Ostade, 
Paul Potter, Ruysdael, Van Stry, Weenix, and 
other celebrated masters. 


A note from the publishing house of Messrs. 

Blackie & Son continues a very old story :— 
“Glasgow, Sept. 24, 1864. 

‘Publishers are much pestered and annoyed by 
applications for books to review, by sundry parties 
who do the critical department of newspapers and 
small periodicals. With this I send you the latest 
instance that has occurred in the house I am con- 
nected with. It may abate the nuisance if you give 
the application publicity in the Athenewm.—I 
am, &c., T. Rose.” 
—The inclosure runs as follows, omitting only the 
offender’s name and address :— 

‘Sept. 21, 1864. 

“Dear Sir,—I furnish reviews of books and 
critical notices for the Essex Telegraph, and should 
be happy to notice or review any historical or theo- 
logical work of yours which you might desire to 
have brought before the public in this way. If you 
would like ‘The Imperial Bible Dictionary’ to be 
noticed, or the ‘Comprehensive History of England 
(the 2nd and 3rd vols., for I have Vols. I. and II.), 
I shall attend to it on a copy being forwarded 
to me. From London any parcel can be forwarded 
by being directed to me, and left at The Saracen’s 
Head, Aldgate, for Pudney’s waggon.—I am, Xc., 

“To Messrs. Blackie & Son.” ‘<‘—__,” 
—The Essex Telegraph will know whether the 
applicant had any right to use its name, privately, 
for the purpose of obtaining books, and will doubt- 
less act accordingly. We suppose these volunteer 
reviewers must find publishers willing to send them 
books, or they would cease to beg them. 

When our Scotch Correspondent maintained the 
fact of the martyrdom of the women M‘Laughlan 
and Wilson, at Wigton, he referred us to a work 
which, as we find, enables us to cordially agree 
with him, without changing our own opinion. ‘‘ K.” 
says, “The death of M‘Laughlan and Wilson hardly 
equals in atrocity the murder of Beatrix Laing 
(see Chambers’s ‘Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ 





vol. iii. p. 302), by the mob of Pittenweem, the 
year after Baillie M‘Keand was taken to task.” 
This Beatrix Laing was accused of witchcraft, con- 
fessed her guilt under pressure of torture, re-affirmed 
her innocence when relieved from her pains, and was 
set at liberty, under security, by an order from the 
Privy Council. At first, she was afraid of returning 
to Pittenweem, but ultimately she took courage, 
and did return. Of her fate there, to which we 
are referred, the following account is given in 
the passage indicated: “ Wherefore it became 
necessary for her to apply to the Privy Council for 
a protection. By that court an order was accord- 
ingly issued to the Pittenweem magistrates, 
commanding them to defend her from any tumults, 
insults or violence that might be offered to her.” 
Therewith ends all reference to Beatrix Laing, 
whose case, as our Scotch Correspondent thinks, 
and as we think, though in another sense, has some 
affinity to that of the pseudo-martyrs of Wigton. 


Last week, by a slip of the pen, we wrote Congo 
for Niger when announcing Capt. Burton’s new 
African adventure. Capt. Burton proposes to travel 
inland from the western coast, and find the Source 
of the Niger, as recent travellers have designed to 
strike the Nile, among its head waters. Every one 
must wish the adventurer success. 


The Rev. Mr. Davies offers the following correc- 
tion of errors in Mr. Brace’s work on the ‘ Races 
of the Old World ’:-— 

** Walsoken Rectory, Sept. 14, 1864. 

“Mr. Brace’s book on the ‘ Races of the Old 
World’ fell into my hands a few days ago. In 
p. 300, a quotation is assigned to the late Dr. 
Donaldson, for which no reference is given. The 
passage is to be found in an ‘ Essay on English 
Ethnology,’ in the ‘Cambridge Essays for 1856,’ 
but is there quoted as an extract from a paper ‘On 
the Races of Lancashire,’ read by me before the 
Philological Society, in 1855, from which Dr. 
Donaldson drew, with acknowledgment, very 
largely in the composition of his essay. In p. 302, 
Mr. Brace affirms that ‘ of Lancashire, Mr. Davies 
says that one-sixth of the dialectic words in use by 
the people are Saxon.’ Certainly not; what I said 
was that one-sixth of the dialectic words were 
purely Keltic, and that as some had doubtless dis- 
appeared in course of time from this class, the 
Keltic element in Lancashire might be assumed to 
represent a large proportion of its inhabitants. 
Again, in the following page, Mr. Brace states that, 
‘in Suffolk, there is a Frisian relic in the Anglian 
usage of the vowel o for a; as lond, for land; mon, 
for man; stond, for stand.’ I have shown that the 
use of o for a is an old Friesic peculiarity, but it is 
not exclusively, or to any great extent, an Anglian 
usage. In Lancashire, and other parts of the west, 
it is much more common than in the eastern coun- 
ties. As Frisian is ethnologically equal to Saxon, 
this dialectic usage is evidence, pro tanto, of a 
Saxon rather than an Angle element, and is, so 
far, of some importance in ethnological inquiry. 

“Tam, &c. JouN Davies.” 

The number of miles of railways to be erected, 
according to Acts passed and powers granted 
during the last session of Parliament, in London 
alone, is seventy-two. Nearly four hundred miles 
were proposed for the same district by various 
companies at the beginning of the season. About 
fifty miles of line yet remain to be opened or com- 
pleted, powers for the construction of which have 
been granted in former years. About one hundred 
and sixty miles of railroad are now in operation in 
the metropolitan district. Thus, massing the whole 
of the lines made, making and to be made, we 
have about two hundred and eighty miles of rail in 
London, or sixteen miles more than the distance 
from London to Holyhead. 

The Dublin Evening Mail states, on the autho- 
rity of an assertion made by the late Dr. Maginn, 
in conversation with the writer in the Mail, that a 
correspondence between Oliver Goldsmith and the 
proprietors of the St. James’s Chronicle existed 
among what “Billy Maginn” called the 
‘‘archives ” of that paper. The subject of the cor- 
respondence referred to the Letters of a Citizen 
of the World, or the ‘“‘Chinese Letters,” as they 
came to be popularly called. One letter from Gold- 





smith to the proprietors of the Chronicle, as de. 
scribed by Maginn, was one of meek thanks foy 
inserting his first epistle from the Chinese Cosmo. 
polite. If a first letter did appear in the St. J ames’s, 
it is a new fact in Goldsmith’s life, for the series 
certainly was published in Newberry’s paper, the 
Public Ledger. If, however, the correspondence 
alluded to by Maginn now exists, it would be well 
worth producing. Will the ballads written by 
Goldsmith for the Dublin street-singers remain a 
mystery for aye? 

In March last, the city of Paris invited a com- 
petition in poetry which was to be adapted for 
musical composition, to be performed at the Orphéons 
and public schools. The number of the competitors 
attained the respectable cipher of 2,005; yet, in 
spite of the bulky manuscripts, only a very few 
prizes were awarded. 


The ‘ Drac,’ a fantastical play in three acts, by 
George Sand and Paul Meurice, has been read in 
the Théatre des Vaudevilles, and is to be per- 
formed shortly. M. Emile Augier has also pre- 
sented a new comedy at the Théatre Frangais, 
‘Les Inventeurs.’ The Théatre Lyrique, it is said, 
will shortly bring out a work of the Duke of Coburg. 
Gotha, ‘Casilda, la Bohémienne.’ Alexandre Dumag 
is busy on a biography of Queen Hortense, mother 
of the Emperor. 

The King of Bavaria has bestowed on Dr. Her. 
mann von Schlagintweit, chief of the scientific 
expedition to India and High Asia, the surname 
‘ Sakiinliinski,” the ‘ascender of the Kiinliin,” 
being the first European who succeeded in crossing 
the Kiinliin mountains, in the year 1856, and to 
advance from India to Turkistan by the Asiatic 
mountain regions. It seems that the idea of confer. 
ring such an honour on a man of science has been 
suggested by the government of Russia. If this 
fashion becomes general, as it has been for some 
time in the Russian army (as, for instance, Mou- 
ravieff-A murski, General Sabalkanski, &c.), our men: 
of science will enjoy a nice appendage of unpro- 
nounceable names. Mr. Punch, in the mean time, 
might get a list of them ready. 


A recent traveller, or, more strictly speaking, 
pilgrim, gives an interesting account of the Lotte 
room, at Wetzlar, which has been taken under the 
protection of a society of the citizens of the town, 
and saved from the profanation of becoming part of 
an orphan asylum. The house in which Lotte’s 
family lived is small, and must have been inconve- 
nient fora large family. The walls are crooked, the 
windows small, the rooms low, the staircase 
wretched, and the whole look of the place shabby. 
‘“¢ And yet,” remarks the pilgrim, ‘“ from this house 
proceeded the spark that inspired a work of poetry 
which filled Germany with enthusiasm, and Europe 
with astonishment!” The ante-room in which 
Goethe found Lotte “cutting bread-and-butter,” 
seems changed; but the chief room in the house is 
well kept; the old papering remains, and the old 
stove, and many objects belonging to the room were 
collected in the town, and replaced there by the 
patriotic citizens, so that the place is restored to 
the exact look it must have borne in the time of 
Lotte. The pilgrim describes it in full detail; the 
many windows, giving it the look of a glass case ; 
the old piano, an exact relic of ancient times, and 
impossible to be played on, even in its youth; the 
chest of drawers, with Lotte’s earrings, needlebox, 
and two receipts in her handwriting, &c. Such 
interest attaches still to the work which Napoleon 
read in Egypt, and which furnished subjects for 
porcelain painters in China. 

The whole of the Pourtales collection of pictures, 
statues, &c. will be sold in February and 
next. The catalogue contains 2,500 lots. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Phillip, R.A.—Stanfield, R.A.—Roberts, R.A.—Goodall A 
Cooke, R.A. —Ward, R.A.— Maclise, R.A. — Pickeragill, R.A— 
T. Faed, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, SE tee 
A.R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.—Sant, A.R.A.— Ansdell, A.R.A.— 
Linnell, sen. — P. Nasmyth — Holman Hunt— Gale—Duffield— 
Miss Mutrie—Baxter—Meissonier—Gérdme— Gallait —Willems— 
Frére— Auguste Bonheur, &c.— Admission om presentation of 
address card. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 7. 
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Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 





FRIDAY, 

‘Report of the Committee on Fog-signals,’ by 
Dr. GLADSTONE.—The Rev. Dr. Robinson, the 
Chairman of the Committee, reported that after 
the Meeting at Newcastle they heard that certain 
experiments on fog-signals were to be conducted 
by the Trinity House. The Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, who had taken much interest in the 
matter, learned that the results, though not com- 
municated to the Committee, were published in a 
Parliamentary Report. This Report showed that 
the experiments were almost limited to Holmes’sand 
Daboll’s horns, were conducted in clear weather, 
and did not settle any of the scientific questions. 
A further communication had passed between the 
Committee and the Board of Trade, who stated that 
the best consideration would be given to the sub- 
ject. The Committee hoped for the co-operation 
of the Admiralty and the officers of the Coast 
Guard as observers. 

Lord Wrorres.Ley stated that the difficulty 
arose from the Board of Trade referring such ques- 
tions to the Admiralty, and vice versd. He thought 
that the matter should be taken up by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Association.—Prof. 
HENNESSY had found Members of the Legislature 
totally ignorant of the fact that experiments on 
fog-signals were desired. It would facilitate matters 
if the Committee itself were to initiate the experi- 
ments, having means placed at their disposal for 
the purpose. 

‘On the Transmission of the Red Ray by certain 
Coloured Liquids,’ by Dr. GLapstonE.—The author 
described his method of observing the absorption of 
the rays of the spectrum by liquids. By means of a 
slit, hollow wedge of glass, and prism, he had 
observed that in a great many cases the extreme 
red ray was transmitted through increasing thick- 
nesses with very great facility, while the orange 
ray was almost immediately absorbed. Some salts 
of chromium, uranium, iron, and cobalt, the perman- 
ganates, sulphindigotic acid, several of the new 
purple and blue dies, ceruleine, and chlorophyll, 
were among the liquids mentioned. One result 
of this easy transmission of the red ray is, that 
most of these bodies are dichromatic, green, blue, 
or purple in small quantities, but red when a 
large quantity is looked through. Specimens and 
diagrams were exhibited. 

‘On a New Anemometer,’ by Mr. C. Cator.— 
The object of this instrument is to obtain, by the 
wind acting on one surface only, a daily curve of 
its pressure in poundson an area of a square foot, and 
the number of miles travelled by it in a horizontal 
direction in twenty-four hours, or any other given 
time, and thence its hourly velocity. The surface 
upon which the wind acts, or the pressure-plate, is 
the base of a cone, the axis of which is horizontal, 
and the area of the base equal to one square foot, 
the object of the cone being that there shall be as 
little resistance as possible, and to neutralize the 
effect of a vacuum being formed behind it. The 
pressure-plate is attached to the end of a horizontal 
bar, and with it is moved backwards and forwards, 
the bar resting on friction-rollers. This is the only 
portion of the instrument out-of-doors and exposed 
to the weather. A chain attached to the horizontal 
bar passes down through a tube as a connexion with 
the rest of the instrument within the building on 
which the anemometer is fixed. The pressure of 
the wind is measured by two curved levers of equal 
length acting against each other, their motion being 
in a vertical plane. At one end of the upper lever 
is a fixed weight, and to the opposite end of the 
under one is attached the end of the connecting 
chain. When there is a calm, then the point of 
contact is at the fixed weight, and as the wind 
presses against the pressure-plate it causes the 
chain to lift up the levers, and then the point of 
contact moves along towards the other end, indi- 
cating the strength of the gale, the levers returning 
by their own weight as the pressure of the wind 
subsides. To the end of the under lever a string 





is attached, carrying a pencil to and fro along a 
cylinder in the direction of its length, revolving on 
its axis by clockwork once in twenty-four hours, 
upon which the pencil will trace, on the paper 
rolled round it, the pressure of the wind for twenty- 
four hours. The velocity of the wind is shown by a 
“gaining clock.” The pencil-string attached to the 
end of the under lever is connected with itsregulator, 
and is so arranged that as the wind blows more or 
less strongly it pulls the regulator towards the fast 
end, and accelerates the gaining of the clock. A coun- 
terpoise weight brings the regulator back as the 
pressure decreases. 

Mr. GLAIsHER thought the instrument might 
possess a valuable simplicity and would not be 
liable to injury from wind-pressures even of 56 lb. 
ormore. He thought the system of curved levers 
preferable to the springs used in Mr. Osler’s 
anemometer,—or of any system of weights whose 
inertia would have first to be overcome, and when 
put in motion would possibly continue in motion too 
long,—the index-scale allowing the measurements 
of fractions of a pound, whereas springs of the 
strength to bear 20 lb. pressure would not register 
less than half-a-pound. If it proved practically 
efficient it would, from its inexpensiveness, be of 
great advantage to meteorology by increasing the 
number of observers, which was now very limited 
in consequence of the costliness of Mr. Osler’s 
instruments in use.—Mr. Os iE feared that as the 
instrument had not been practically tried, the 
inertia and momentum of the weights would be 
found to seriously interfere with true results. Con- 
sidering the necessity of putting as little matter in 
motion as possible, he was of opinion that springs 
were preferable to weights in any form; and he 
had found that springs would continue to act 
correctly for many years when electro-plated with 
copper. He had also found a surface of one foot 
square for the pressure-plate too small to give 
accurate results, and had consequently increased 
the dimensions in the anemometers he had con- 
structed to two, and ultimately to four, square 
feet. In his recent instruments he had reduced the 
weight of everything connected with the instrument 
in order to render the lightest pressure available. 
By a special contrivance, a light spring was in use 
in a light air, and in strong gales other stronger 
springs were successively taken up and brought 
into use. The conical form of the pressure-plate in 
Mr. Cator’s instrument he thought might be good. 

‘On the Properties of certain Stream- Lines,’ by 
Prof. RaNkinE.—This paper was a summary of 
an investigation in continuation of one of which an 
abstract was read to the British Association in 1863, 
and which has been published in full in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. The new investigation con- 
sists of three parts. The first part relates to certain 
exponential stream-lines, suitable for the ‘‘ buttock- 
lines ” of ships, and resembling the lines introduced 
by Mr. Scott Russell for that purpose. It also 
shows that by the action of certain pressures on 
the surface of water waves may travel, which begin 
to break when the two slopes of their crests meet 
at right angles. ‘The second part relates to Lis- 
soneoids ; that is, to those forms of stream-lines 
which are the fullest, consistently with not pro- 
ducing unnecessary disturbance in the water: it 
solves the problem in three dimensions, which in 
the previous paper had been solved in two. The 
third part relates to stream-line surfaces of revo- 
lution. 

‘On Symbolical Expansions,’ by Mr. W. H. L. 
RussELL.—In this paper the author gave some 
general theorems in symbolical expansions, founded 
on the binomial theorems explained in a former 
paper. 

‘On a Formula of M. Chasles relating to the 
Contact of Conics,’ by Prof. CayLEy. 

‘On the Problem of the In- and Circum-scribed 
Triangle,’ by Prof. CayLEy. 

‘On a Generalization of the Method of Geo- 
metrical Inversion,’ by Mr. T. A. Hirst. 

‘On a Theorem in the Integral Calculus,’ by 
Prof. SYLVESTER. 

‘On Stigmatics,’ by Mr. A. J. ELLs. 

‘On a Mode of determining the Velocity of 
Sound,’ by Dr. J. SreveLty.—Suppose a piece 
of clock-work prepared, for instance, to strike 





single strokes upon a bell each time the detent is 
set free; the detent to be under the control of an 
electro-magnet, which is instantly set in action by 
an observer, at a measured distance from the bell 
or other origin of sound, depressing a key, and thus 
completing a galvanic circuit. The observer, being 
furnished with a chronometer, depresses the key; 
the instant he hears the stroke of the bell he again 
depresses it; hears a second sound, and so goes on 
for 100 or 1,000 times, carefully noting by the 
chronometer the instant at which he hears the last 
sound of the series. A trained observer would 
not make a probable error of one-tenth of a 
second in noting the whole time occupied by 
the whole series; and to avoid all chance of 
miscounting the number of sounds in the series, 
the clock may be readily made to keep count of 
the number of strokes it makes. The whole 
time occupied by the entire series is made up of 
the following portions: 1st. The time consumed 
in the mechanical work of the clock in producing 
the stroke, and of the key, from the instant the 
observer touches it until it has completed the cir- 
cuit. 2nd. The personal equation of the observer. 
3rd. The time the sound takes to travel 100 (or 
1,000) times the measured distance of the origin 
of the sound from the observer. 4th. The time the 
sound takes to travel 100 times (or 1,000 times, 
as the case may be), the measured distance. Now, 
the first, second, and fourth of these portions of 
time can be readily eliminated by repeating the 
same series of observations exactly (the clock being 
wound upat the commencement of each series exactly 
to the same extent); the observer, on the second 
occasion, placing himself at one-half, or one-fourth, 
or at any determined part of his previous distance 
from the origin of sound; or by placing himself 
close up to it, using the same wires for the galvanic 
circuit on each occasion, in order to eliminate the 
fourth portion. The author was not fully aware of 
the exact mechanism by which Prof. Piazzi Smyth 
discharges the cannons which he has introduced as 
time-signals, but he had no doubt it could be 
adapted to this method, and thus determine experi- 
mentally whether the velocity of sound is affected 
by the violence of its originating cause: a question 
which Mr. Earnshaw has from theory decided in 
the affirmative. It would, however, involve, the 
author supposed, the use of two cannons, each alter- 
nately to be in process of being charged while the 
other was at work. This, however, either at Green- 
wich or Edinburgh could be readily accomplished. 

‘Notice of the Physical Aspect of the Sun,’ by 
Prof. PHtLiips.—Since the author had been pro- 
vided with the diagonal sun-glass adjusted to his 
equatorial by Mr. Cooke, he had taken many 
occasions of scrutinizing the aspect of the sun’s 
disc in regard to spots, facule, and the general 
porosity of the surface. For tracing the path of a 
spot across the disc, a Killner eye-piece was 
employed, with five engraved transit lines, the 
intervals being equal to 10° in the central part of 
the sun’s circumference. In drawing, negative eye- 
pieces of the ordinary kind were sometimes em- 
ployed; at others, a peculiar kind, arranged by 
himself, with powers varying from 75 to 300; the 
best performances being usually between 100 and 
200; the higher powers, however, being occa- 
sionally useful towards the limb of the sun. He 
described the bright streaks or faculz as of diver- 
sified form and distinct outline, either entirely 
separate or coalescing in various ways into ridges 
and network. When the spots became invisible 
near the limb, the undulated shining ridges and 
folds still indicated their place, being more remark- 
able thereabout than elsewhere on the limb, though 
almost everywhere traceable in good observing 
weather. In a diagram made on the 29th of 
March last facule are shown in the most brilliant 
parts of the sun. They appear of all magnitudes, 
from barely discernible, softly-gleaming spots a 
thousand miles long, to continuous, complicated, 
and heaped ridges 40,000 and more miles in length, 
and 1,000 to 4,000 miles and more broad. They 
are never regularly arched, and never found in 
straight bands, but always devious and minutely 
undulated, like clouds in the evening sky or very 
distant ranges of snowy mountains. When mi- 
nutely studied, the ridges appear prominent in 
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cusps and depressed into hollows. By the frequent | 
meeting of the bright ridges, spaces of the sun’s 
surface are included of various magnitudes, and 
forms somewhat corresponding to the areas and 
forms of the irregular spots with penumbre. | 
Ridges of this kind often embrace and inclose a 
spot, though not very closely, the spot appearing 
the more conspicuous from the surrounding bright- 
ness ; but sometimes there appears a broad white 
platform round the spot, and from this the white 
crumpled ridges pass in various directions. Towards 
the limb the ridges appear nearly parallel to it; 
further off this character is exchanged for indeter- 
minate direction and lessened distinctness; over | 
the rest of the surface they are less conspicuous, 

but can be traced as an irregular network, more 

or less designated by that structure which has 

been designated as porosity. The facule pre- 

serve their shapes and position, with no visible 
change during a few hours of observation, and 
probably for much longer periods. They do 

not appear to project beyond the general cir- 

cular outline of the sun, a circumstance which 

the author explains, without denying that they ac- 

tually do rise above the general surface, whether as 
clouds or mountains, to either of which they may 
be truly likened. In respect to porosity, the author 
had also devoted much time to a scrutiny of the 

interspaces between the facule towards the limb 

and the general surface towards the interior of the 

disc. Towards the interior the ground acquires 

more evident lights and shades, a sort of granula- 

tion difficult to analyze. Under favourable condi 

tions for observation, there appears little or none 

of that tremor and interna] motion described by 

earlier observers. What is then seen is a compli- 

cated surface of interrupted lights, and the limits 

of which appear arched, or straight, or confused, 

according to the case; and the indeterminate union 

of these produces sometimes faint luminous ridges, 

the intervals filled up by shaded interstices and 

insulated patches of illuminated surface, The best 
resemblance to these complicated small surfaces of 
light and shade he had been able to procure was a 
disc of a particular sort of white paper placed near 
the eye-end of the telescope, and seen by trans- 
mitted light. Heaps of small fragments of white 
substances, not so uniform in figure or equal in size 
as rice grains, might also be suggested for com- 
parison. 





Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

‘On the Prismatic Formation of Ice in certain 
Ice Caves and Glaciers,’ by the Rev. G. Browne. 
—These ice caves were found in limestone rocks in 
various parts of France and Switzerland. The ice 
was found at depths of from 50 to 200 feet below 
the surface, and at altitudes varying from under 
2,000 to nearly 6,000 feet above the sea, and 
appeared in the form of columns with spreading 
bases formed by the freezing of water which dropped 
from the roof; of ice cascades, supported by the 
sloping walls, and formed by water running into 
the cave from lateral fissures, and in other forms. 
In many of these caves there was perpetual dark- 
ness; and in almost all of them a candle would 
burn for hours without giving any sign of the pre- 
sence of a current of air. In visiting these caves, 
he was struck by the columnar appearance pre- 
sented by the fractured side of the ice, and on exa- 
mining it hefound that the whole mass was composed 
of a vast number of prisms closely compacted. He 
separated the prisms at the edge with the greatest 
ease, and thrust them out one after the other, as 
one might thrust out a knot of wood from the edge 
ofa board. The prisms reminded him of the con- 
struction of a stone wall, built without mortar, in 
a slaty country. The irregular stones should form 
& compact mass, and the surface of the wall should 
be ground smooth. This ice resisted the effect of 
heat more successfully than ordinary ice. 

‘On the Direct Conversion of Acetic Acid into 
Butyric and Caproic Acids,’ by Mr. A. R, Carton. 

‘On a New Method of detecting Arsenic, Anti- 
mony, Sulphur, and Phosphorus, by their Hydro- 
gen Compounds, when in Mixed Gases,’ by 
Dr. W. B. HerapatH.—Having to investigate 
@ case of suspected poisoning by phosphorus, in 





which the traces of free phosphorus had disappeared, 


| during the long interval between administration 


of the poison and analysis, Dr. Herapath examined 
for phosphorous acid by Scherer’s method ; but as 
several of the hydrogen compounds of sulphur 
and arsenic, for instance, have the property of 
blackening the salt of silver, he eliminated these 
hydrogen compounds from the gas, before its 


| absorption by ammoniacal nitrate of silver, or 


tested the gas as it was being evolved for any 
of these compounds, He dissolved in dilute hot 
hydrochloric acid the organic matter, stomach, 
intestines, and contents; the room of operation 
being at the time quite dark, an apparatus was 
fixed for exhibiting any phosphoric flashes of light, 
as in Mitscherlich’s experiment: no flashes ap- 
peared. The acid solution might, however, have 
contained arsenic, phosphorus as phosphorous acid, 
antimony as chloride, and sulphur as taurine, &c. 
No chlorate of potassa could be employed in oxi- 
dizing the organic matter, or phosphorous acid would 
become phosphoric, and all evidence be lost, for 
sulphates and phosphates are not reducible in the 
hydrogen apparatus. To the liquid filtered there was 
added one-third of spirit of wine, and it was then 
ready for use. A gas evolution bottle, with funnel 
and pipe, armed with a tube containing chloride of 
calcium and chalk in coarse powder, for the pre- 
paration of pure hydrogen gas, was arranged and 
tested, as usual, for arsenic. To the exit pipe was 
attached a green glass tube, well supported, passing 
over two or more spirit-lamp flames. The exit pipe 
was bent at right angles, to go through a wide- 
mouthed bottle, containing slips of white filtering 
paper, dipped in a solution of nitro-prusside of 
sodium, made alkaline by ammonia, from which the 
gas was carried to the next bottle, containing 
ammoniacal nitrate of silver; and there was another 
exit pipe leading to a bottle of some salt of lead, 
or a jet for burning. The apparatus being at this 
period ready for use, pure zinc, sulphuric acid, and 
distilled water were placed in the hydrogen evolu- 
tion bottle, and the stream of gas allowed to escape 
through the apparatus, to expel atmospheric air, 
heat being applied to the tubes with spirit- 
lamps. Now, if arsenic had been present it should 
have produced a crust in the usual place; and 
antimony would, if present, have been deposited at 
a spot near it; whilst sulphur would partly have 
been sublimed and deposited in front of the arsenic, 
and the remaining undecomposed sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas have communicated a deep purple- 
blue tint to the paper charged with the ammoniacal 
nitro-prusside of sodium; whilst the phosphoretted 
hydrogen, passing unchanged through all these 
tests, would have been at once seized by the ammo- 
niacal nitrate of silver, and have produced the 
black phosphide of silver, and the free hydrogen 
have escaped through the lead solution without 
changing its colour, unless the evolution (supposing 
phosphorus to be present) of phosphoretted hydro- 
gen should have been too violent for the perfect 
reaction of the silver salt. It was possible to 
examine the prepared organic liquid with this appa- 
ratus: by inserting it in quantities of only a few 
drachms at a time into the hydrogen bottle, through 
the tubulated funnel, and by employing sufficient 
spirit, no frothing could occur to endanger the suc- 
cess of the experiment; but it could at any moment 
be checked by the addition of a little spirit down 
the funnel. If the tubes showed no deposit, 
and the paper remained white, neither arsenic, 
antimony, nor sulphur, could be present. The black 
precipitate in the silver bottle would inferentially 
have been phosphide of silver, but it admitted of 
absolute proof by testing with Scherer’s process. 
The operation being completed, the silver salt was 
passed through a filter previously washed with 
acetic or nitric acid, and afterwards with ammonia, 
and the collected black precipitate submitted to 
proof by burning the filter paper. Acting on the 
ashes with nitric acid, and heat, until oxidized, the 
silver precipitated by pure hydrochloric acid, and 
the solution filtered, it contained all the phosphorus 
as phosphoric acid, which could be tested by the 
nitrate of magnesia or the chloride with ammonia, 
the characteristic crystals of triple phosphate, 
ammonia and magnesia examined in the microscope 
and identified by the action of polarized light, and 





the measurement of their angles in the goniometer: 
or by a solution of nitrate of silver added with 
ammonia, when the yellow phosphate of silver 
would be obtained, and the blue phosphate of iron 
with a solution of its proto-salt. : 

‘On some Bituminous Substances,’ by Dr, T, 
ANDERSON. 

‘Description of an Apparatus for estimating 
the Organic Impurities in Atmospheric Air and jn 
Water,’ by Mr. 8. Cuark. 

‘On the Pollution of Rivers by the Sewage of 
Towns,’ by Dr. S. Macapam. 

‘On the Utilization of Sewage,’ by Dr. H. Birp, 

Mr. TiTE said the whole matter of the disposition 
of the London sewage had been before him for'g 


; considerable time. The London sewage was some. 


thing enormous in quantity. It was collected in 
immense reservoirs, and then poured into the river 
at times when it would be swept out to sea, 
Thus, the whole of the sewage of London, contain. 
ing important chemical constituents, was utterly 


, wasted. He had no doubt that they should relieve 


the basin of the Thames completely of the sewage 
which fell into it from Chelsea to below London; 
but, with regard to the utilization of the sewage, 
they did not see their way clearly, and on another 
point they were in a great difficulty. This point 
was as to what was to become of the drainage of 
the large towns above their district, because it was 
impossible to join them with London, and it was 
idle to seek to drain Oxford by any lateral drainage 
that could reach the sea. At the present time 
Kingston had made arrangements to pour its sewage 
into the Thames, but was stopped by an injunction 
obtained by the Conservators of the river, by which 
they had been taught that such nuisances could not 
be continued. The question then remained, what 
was to be done with it ? Two facts had been proved. 
At Leicester, where the experiment had been 
carried on regardless of expense, it was proved that 
the deodorizing of sewage by lime would purify 
water and prevent it becoming a nuisance to the 
stream. Since then it had been proved that fish 
flourished there, and the herbage and fruit, which 
before were poisoned, had now returned to their 
normal condition. This fact was also apparent, that 
the products which it had been thought would be 
sufficient to pay for these works had proved an entire 
failure ; and except for the lime used, which was 
very useful for the fertilization of land, it had 
proved utterly useless. The other fact vs the 
experiment at Croydon, which certainly dic ;ypear 
most successful. There the river formerly was pol- 
luted by the sewage. A farm of forty acres was 
then taken; ordinary drains were cut, the sewage 


| was turned into the land before it passed into the 


river, thus purifying it of its offensive ingredients, 
and proving of great advantage to the land. Croy- 
don had thus solved the problem extremely well; 
but how such a system could be applied to London 


| was a problem still unanswered. He described 


various propositions which had been submitted to 


| the Metropolitan Board of Health, and that they 





had acted on the opinion of Mr. Rawlinson, the 
Government engineer and the adviser of the Govern- 


ment, who was of opinion with regard to London 


that it could never be made a commercial success, 
and must end in bankruptcy. Of course in Bath 
they were more happily placed; they had not to 
deal with the excretions of 3,000,000 persons, and 
the experience of Croydon might be applicable to 
the case of Bath. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘Remarks on the Geology of the South-West 
of England, by Mr. C. Moorz.—The author 
pointed out certain features of the district 
which led to the conclusion that the Mendip 
Hills were originally a kind of barrier to the 
sea, although he thought it doubtful that the whole 
of the low land in the west had been entirely 
submerged in the ocean. He then explained the 
geological features of the district, and submitted a 
number of specimens of the various geological 
strata, and also some fossil organic remains of 
various kinds. He had discovered a new kind of 
clay,—at least a clay that had not been previously 
found in the district,—in the neighbourhood of 
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Frome; and out of a cartload of it he had been 
enabled to obtain more than a million organisms, 
in addition to twenty-nine types of mammalia and 
yarious kinds of reptilia. He had discovered in 
these beds many genera that had never been pre- 
yiously recognized. In these beds he had obtained 
over 70,000 teeth of one kind of fossil alone in the 
thetic beds:—Mr. Moore made some observations 
with regard to the ironstone that is to be found in 
the neighbourhood. One landed proprietor owned 
40,000 acres of land, which for agricultural purposes 
was valueless, but it contained ironstone through- 
out its whole extent. Multiplying 40,000 acres 
by 30,000, the quantity of ironstone might be 
approximated, and this quantity converted into 
jron, and sold at the present price of iron, would 
more than pay off the national debt. He was 
therefore surprised that in this district there were 
not smelting-furnaces the same as in other dis- 
tricts of the country where ironstone was found.— 
Mr. Moore produced some interesting specimens of 
stones which he had found in the neighbourhood of 
Bath. These stones were about five inches in dia- 
meter, and about six or seven long, and each of 
them contained a specimen of some kind of fish. 
Indeed he could tell by the appearance of the stone 
what it contained, and he would break open several 
to show this. He did so, and in every case the 
fish Mr. Moore had previously indicated was dis- 
covered; but the most interesting specimen was 
the ova which contained the cuttle-fish, When 
Mr. Moore broke open the stone, not only was the 
cuttle-fish discovered, but the inky fiuid—the sepia 
—was discovered as in a fish of the same kind that 
might be taken out of the sea at the present day. 
There was as much of it as would fill an ordinary- 
sized ink-bottle, and Mr. Moore took a portion of 
it and smeared it over a piece of white paper, 
making it literally as black as ink. He then pro- 
duced some specimens of the Ichthyosauri found in 
the neigbourhood of Bath, and a specimen of a fish, 
about the size of a salmon, of six or seven pounds 
weight. It was so perfect in its form and appear- 
ance and shape, that but for its colour, as 
Mr. Moore said, it might be handed by mistake to 
the cook to dress, and yet it must have been 
millions and millions of years since this fish lived 
and moved about in the water. In the mammal 
drift which entirely surrounded Bath, the remains 
of the mammal tribe were abundant, and Mr. Moore 
exhibited many specimens. 

Sir, iLyert said that the bone-bed and mam- 
mal drift to which Mr. Mvore had aliuded, had 
been long known to geologists, especially the one in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, and Mr. Moore had 
rendered service in the discoveries he had made of 
the fossils which this drift contained. He (Sir C. 
Lyell) had seen the same kind of drift occupying 
just the same position in conjunction with the 
lias, in.the neighbourhood of Stuttgart, in Wiirtem- 
berg. Mr. Moore had discovered the remains 
of the musk buffalo in the drift of this neigh- 
bourhood, an animal which now inhabited the 
Arctic regions only. He (Sir C. Lyell) had also dis- 
covered a similar specimen close upon the gates of 
Berlin. Similar fossils had been discovered at 
Salisbury, together with the mammoth and rhino- 
ceros; and with them were discovered evidences 
that were conclusive that man existed at the same 
time as those animals. 

‘On the Foraminifera of the Middle and Upper 
Lias of Somersetshire,’ by Mr. H. B. Brapy. 

‘On the Lower Silurian Rocks of the South-East 
of Cumberland and the North-East of Westmore- 
land,’ by Prof. HARKNESS. 

‘On the Formation and Condition of the Ice in 
certain Ice Caves of the Jura, Vosgian Jura, 
Dauphiné and Savoy,’ by the Rev. G. F. Browne. 

‘On the Lowest Beds of the Clifton Carbonif- 
erous Series,’ by Mr. W. W. Stoppart. 

‘On the Geological Formation of the District 
around Kingswood Hill with especial Reference to 
the supposed Development of Millstone Grit in that 
Neighbourhood,’ by Mr. H. CossHam. 


Szct1on D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
FRIDAY. 
‘Contributions to the Anatomy of the Quadru- 
mana with a Comparative Estimate of the Intel- 


XUM 





ligence of the Apes and Monkeys,’ by Dr. E. 
Crisp. 

‘Onthe Special Differences between the Larynx of 
the Negro and that of the White Man,’ by Dr. G. D. 
Gipp.—These consisted in the invariable presence 
of the cartilage of Wrisberg, generally absent or 
quite rudimentary in the white race; the obliquity 
of the plane of the vocal cords from within out- 
wards, but varying in degree; and of the more or 
less pendent position of the ventricles, which per- 
mitted of a view of their fundus with the laryngo- 
scope. The two latter conditions he had never seen 
in the white race in an examination of some 900 
healthy living persons. These facts were made out 
from an examination of 58 negroes, including 15 
post mortem. 

‘On the Ornithology of Palestine, and the Pecu- 
liarities of the Jordan Valley,’ by the Rev. H. B. 
TRISTRAM. 

‘On the Turdus torquatus as observed in Devon- 
shire,’ by Dr. Scorr. 

‘On the Genus Synapta,’ by Dr. Herapatu. 





Sup-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘Report on Muscular Irritability,’ by Dr. M. 
Foster. 

‘ Observations on the Measurements of the Head 
and Weight of the Brain in 696 Cases of Insanity,’ 
by Dr. D. R. Boyp, 

‘On Cranial Deformities: Trigono-cephalus,’ by 
Mr. W. Turner. 

‘On the Obliteration of the Sutures in one Class 
of Ancient British Skulls,’ by Dr. J. TaurNHAM. 

‘On the Presence of Indigo in Purulent Dis- 
charges,’ by Dr. W. B. Herapatu. 

‘On the Temperature of the Sexes,’ by Dr. J. 
Davey.—The author gave the results of some ex- 
periments he had made as to the relative tempera- 
ture of the two sexes. The theory of Aristotle, that 
a man possessed more warmth than a woman had 
been disputed; and it had been held by some, as 
the result of modern research, that the tempera- 
ture of woman was slightly superior to that of 
men. Notwithstanding this, however, from such 
observations as he had been able to make, he con- 
sidered the early opinion the more correct. Taking 
the average, it appeared that the temperature of 
males and females was as 10°58 to 10°13. He had 
more recently made some additional observations, 
using a thermometer of great delicacy and taking 
for the purpose of his experiments six persons, three 

nand three women, all in good health. The 
result was, that the temperature in the case of the 
men varied between 90 and 993, that of the women 
was between 97} and 98. An examination of other 
animals gave a somewhat higher temperature for 
the male than the female: six fowls showing the 
proportion of 108°33 for the former, to 107°79 for 
the latter. 

‘On the Functions of the Cerebellum,’ by Dr. 
T. S. Pripeavux. 





Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


FRIDAY. 

‘Ethnology of Dahomey,’ by Capt. R. F. Bur- 
TON. 

After the paper was read, the PRESIDENT 
stated that Capt. Burton wished to express his 
feelings with regard to the untimely death of his 
fellow-explorer, Capt. Speke. As he could not 





trust himself to address the meeting he had 
recorded his sentiments in a note, which the 
SECRETARY would read:—“T cannot touch upon 
African matters without a few words of deeply- | 
felt allusion to my old colleague, Capt. Speke. The 
differences of opinion that are known to have 
existed between us while he was alive make it the 
more incumbent on me to publicly express my 
sincere feelings of admiration of his character and 
enterprise, and my deep sense of his loss, now that 
he is so suddenly and shockingly removed from 
among his geographical associates.” 

‘ Latest News from Mr. S. Baker, the Traveller 
in Central Africa,’ by J. PetHerick.—This was 
an extract from a recent letter of Mr. Petherick, 
dated Khartttm, May 23, 1864. A number of men 
belonging to Kurschid Aga, a trader of the Upper 





Nile, had returned to Khartam from Gondokoro, 


and had informed Mr. Petherick that they had 
accompanied Mr. Baker as far as Kamrasi’s Palace, 
near Lake Victoria Nyanza, and that Mr. Baker 
had, on arriving there, dismissed them, intending 
to pass the rainy season at Kamrasi’s, preparatory 
to further explorations in the succeeding dry sea- 
son. No letter had been received from Mr. Baker 
himself. 

Capt. Burton explained to the meeting by the 
aid of the map the positions alluded to in the pre- 
vious communication, and stated his opinion that 
the Lake Victoria Nyanza was not the most 
southerly head of the Nile, but that this title 
belonged to Lake Tanganyika, which he believed 
was the Western Lakeof Ptolemy. It still remained, 
however, to be decided whether a river flowed out 
of the northern end of this Jake into the Luta 
N’Zigé and thence into the Nile-—Dr. Kirx, the 
companion of Livingstone, supported the views of 
Capt. Burton in so far as that he believed the drain- 
age of Lake Tanganyika was not to the south into 
Lake Nyassa. He had himself navigated the latter 
water, almost to its northern end, and was satisfied 
no great river flowed into it from the north. 
Besides, the freshwater shells of the two lakes had 
been found to be wholly of different species. It was 
much to be regretted that Capt. Burton had not 
collected specimens of the fishes of Tanganyika as 
he (Dr. Kirk) had of Lake Nyassa, for the examina- 
tion of their species would go far to settle the 
question. 

‘On the Increasing Desiccation of Inner South- 
ern Africa,’ by Mr. J. F. Witson.—A very notice- 
able fact has of late years attracted the attention 
of residents in South Africa—namely, the gradual 
drying up of large tracts of country in the Trans- 
Gariep region. The Calabari Desert is gaining in 
extent, gradually swallowing up large portions 
of habitable country on its borders. Springs of 
water have diminished in their flow, and pools— 
such at that at Serotli, described by Livingstone— 
are now either dry or rapidly becoming so. A 
long list of springs and pools now gradually drying 
up, was given by the author of the paper. ‘The 
great change, however, had commenced, if we may 
trust native traditions, long before the advent of 
Europeans, which are corroborated by the exist- 
ence of an immense number of stumps and roots 
of acaciz in tracts where now not a single living 
tree is to be seen. In seeking to account for this, 
it was necessary to dismiss from the mind all idea 
of cosmical changes or earthquakes, of which no 
trace is visible in Southern Africa. The causes lie 
in the physical characteristics of the country and 
in the customs of the inhabitants. The region 
drained by the Orange river is naturally arid, 
from the interposition of the Quathlamba moun- 
tains between it and the Indian Ocean, whence 
the chief rain-clouds are derived. The prevailing 
winds are from the north-east. The clouds, heavily 
laden with vapour from the Indian Ocean, are 
driven over Caffraria, watering those lands luxu- 
riantly; but when the moisture-bearing nimbi 
arrive at the summits of the mountain range which 
divides Caffraria from the interior country, they 
are not only deprived already of part of their 
moisture, but they meet with the rarefied air of the 
central plains, and consequently rise higher and 
evaporate into thinner vapour. There are few 
spots, however, which are wholly destitute of vege- 
tation, and large trees are frequent. There is no 
district which does not maintain its flocks of wild 
animals; but the diminution of even one or two 
inches of rain in the year is most severely felt. 
The author came to the conclusion, after a careful 
inquiry into the geological formations of the region 
and the sources of springs, that much water must 
lie, throughout wide tracts, deep below the surface 
of the soil, and that the boring of artesian wells 
would yield a permanent supply for irrigation. 
But as a remedy for the growing evil, he laid par- 
ticular stress on legislative enactments to check 
the reckless felling of timber and burning of pas- 
tures, which has been long practised both by the 
natives and the European colonists. 

A long and interesting conversation followed 
the reading of this paper. Sir H. Raw inson, 
Capt. Burton, Capt. Jenkins, Mr. C. R. Marg- 
HAM, Mr. F. Garon, and Sir J. ALEXANDER 
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quoted instances to show how the destruction of 
trees led to the desiccation of countries, especially 
in or near the tropical zone. The protection of 
forests on hill-sides, it was shown, had long been 
part of the policy of our Indian Government.— 
Capt. JENKINS cited, as coming within his own 
experience, the instance of the arid territory of the 
Imaum of Muscat, which, in a few years, owing 
to the wise forethought of the Imaum in exten- 
Sively planting cocoa-nut and date-palms, had much 
increased in humidity and fertility. 


‘On the Growth of Desert in Morocco,’ by Dr. 
T. HopGKIN. 


‘On the Early Migrations of Man,’ by Mr. J. | 





CRAWFURD.—The author maintained that the view | 
advocated by many writers of extensive migra- | 
tions having taken place in primitive times was 
entirely erroneous. To undertake migrations even 
on a very moderate scale, a people must have made | 
a considerable advance in civilization. They must 
have learnt to produce some kind of food capable 
of being stored, to serve them on a long journey, 
and must have attained some skill in fabricating 
and using weapons of offence and defence. The 
earliest authentic records of emigrating are those 
of the Greeks, and they were all by sea, requiring 
a provision of sea-stock, ships, and some nautical 
experience. There is no example of a people, consi- 
derable in number and tolerably civilized, wholly 
and voluntarily abandoning the country of their 
fathers, or even of a whole people being driven to 
do so by a conqueror. The early migrations of the | 
Malays bear a tolerably close resemblance to those | 
of the Greeks; but when these migrations were 
undertaken, the Malays had acquired a certain 
measure of civilization. They were a people quite 
equal to the enterprise of emigrating and establish- 
ing colonies. Notwithstanding these and similar 
facts, some very learned writers have indulged 
their imaginations with the supposed migrations of 
such savages, fancying that the whole earth was 
peopled from a single starting-point, and by one 
race of men. From the learned Dr. Prichard we 
have an example of these imaginary migrations, in 
the supposed peopling of the New World from the 
Old, the latter being fancied to have contained 
that spot from which the entire earth was peopled. 
it is now admitted that the people who achieved 
this marvellous migration were in the rudest savage 
state, and that all their arts and acquirements, 
down to their very languages, were attained after 
their arrival in America. It is unnecessary to 
show that the shortest of the sea-voyages by which 
these primitive tribes could have passed from Asia 
to Europe would be impossible to be performed by 
them. The paper concluded by a protest against 
the modern theory of the Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
migration, which the author said was founded 
entirely on philology run mad, and not on ethno- 
logy at all. 

Prof. Rawiinson, of Oxford, combated, in 
a long discourse, the views of Mr. Crawfurd, 
especially with regard to the Aryan theory, | 
which, he observed, was not a German theory, as 
the author of the paper asserted, but was originally | 
propounded by our own countryman, Sir William 
Jones. The speaker explained that the primitive | 
migrations of man need not be supposed to have 
been undertaken by large bodies, but to have been 
gradual and slow. For instance, with regard to the | 
peopling of India by successive nations of barba- | 
rians from the north-west; this may have com- | 
menced originally by a few wanderers, who, finding 
the climate agreeable and the lands unoccupied, 
would remain, but, having partial communication | 
with their compatriots left behind, would induce | 
these, one family after another, to follow their 
example. The principles of the Aryan theory 
rested more upon an identity of grammatical struc- 
ture than on that of the vocabularies of languages. | 
He was inclined to believe in a single centre of | 
creation for man. The great difficulty was in the 
received chronology not being sufficient to allow 
for the great modifications of race that had since 
ensued. But we need not be bound by the chrono- 
logy of Genesis, seeing that the three versions of 
Scriptures all differed in this respect. He held him- 
self at liberty to say that the true chronology had 


not been revealed to us. The revelation was not 
meant to give us a physical history of the world, 
and it did not detract from the general credibility 
of the Bible that it should be allowed to have 
becomecorrupted on these points. —Mr. C. C. Buakk, 
Mr. M. D. Conway (of Boston, U.S.), Rev. C. M. 
NewnuaM, Sir J. Bowrtnc, M. VamBery and 
Mr. R. S. Pook also took part in the discussion. 
‘On the Ethnic Relations of the Egyptian Race,’ 
by Mr. R. S. Pootz.—The writer commenced by 
stating that his object was to inquire what light 
the ancient Egyptian monuments throw upon the 
single or more than single origin of the Egyptian 
race, and thus to call in the aid of archeology in 


| the examination of one of the most interesting 


problems of ethnology. He brought forward no 
evidence as to which the general body of Egypto- 
logists were not agreed. The simplest division into 
which the races of man can be reduced, was black, 
white, and intermediate. Of the black race, one of 
the varieties of the lowest type was the African 
negro; of the white, one of the varieties of the 
highest type, the Shemite Arab: these varieties 
the author selected because the Egyptian monu- 
ments show us that, for the last 3,000 years, they 
have been the two most typical neighbours of the 
Egyptians. The ancient Egyptians constituted a 
variety of what has been called the Ethiopian race, 


| but might be better called the Lower Nilotic. The 


modern Egyptians constituted a somewhat different 
variety. The ancient Egyptians, as known to us 
from monuments ranging from 4,000 to 2,000 years 
ago, are acknowledged by all ethnologists to hold 
an intermediate place between the Negroes and 
the Arabs. The physical characteristics of the 
Egyptians were then minutely described, their 
intermediate place was shown, and the difference 
of the modern from the ancient Egyptians in the 
further departure from the Negro and approach to 
the Arab was proved. The cause of this difference 
was well known to be the great influx of Arabs 
into Egypt, especially since the Moslem conquest. 
But, notwithstanding this change, which was less 
than we should expect, the Negro type still 
asserted itself in the Egyptians, and a period of 
4,000 years gave us no parallax. In race the Egyp- 
tians thus seemed to present the traits of a double 
ancestry. The heathen religions might be thus 
classified: High nature-worship, low nature-wor- 
ship, and use of charms (or Fetishism), and magic 
(or Shamanism). Shemite idolatry was high 
nature-worship ; Iranian, the same, or of the same 
origin; Nigritian, low nature-worship; Tatar, 
magic. The ancient Egyptian religion had never 
been explained as a system. It was self-contra- 
dictory, as proved in the case of animal worship, 
for which no reason could be assigned. A 
critical examination would tend to show that the 
Egyptian religion consisted of two elements, high 
and low nature-worship, Shemite and Nigritian, 
which was further proved by the actual Shemite 
and Nigritian characteristics of these two portions. 
Art was often connected with race. But as pure 
Shemites and Negroes had no art, the Egyptians 
could not have been of either stock alone. The 
gradual increase in size and importance of the 
monuments and engineering works to the earliest 
period might be explained by the existence of a 


| serf race of Nigritians gradually destroyed or 


absorbed by the Shemites. Languages might be 
classed, according to seeming development, as 
monosyllabic, agglutinate and amalgamate: accord- 
ing to relations, as the Semitic family, the Iranian 
family, and the so-called Turanian family. The 
last is not proved to be a family, and its different 
groups are connected by similarities that do not 
establish cognation. Mr. Poole proposed the term 
“ Barbaric ”’ for this class, not family. The mono- 
syllabic and agglutinate languages were Barbaric ; 


| the amalgamate, Semitic and Iranian. The Egyp- 


tian language had a Barbaric monosyllabic vocabu- 
lary and an amalgamate Semitic grammar. This, 
it was maintained, could only be explained on the 
supposition of a double origin of the Egyptians. 
These opinions were stated in ‘The Genesis of 
the Earth and of Man,’ and were adopted by the 
author of this paper as affording a solution of the 
great difficulties of his special study of Egypt- 
ology. 


888 —_===n 
A brief but animated discussion followed the 
reading of this paper ; Sir H. Rawson contend. 
ing for the change of colour by climate, and Mp. 
CRAWFURD opposing this view.—In reply, Mr. 
POOLE observed that Sir H. Rawlinson had not 
explained cranial changes as due to climate. 


SEcTIon F,—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS, 
FRIDAY. 

‘Report on the best Means of providing for g 
Uniformity of Weights and Measures, with refer. 
ence to the Interests of Science,’ by a Committee 
consisting of Lord Wrottesley, the Right Hon. (¢, 
B. Adderley, Sir W. Armstrong, the Astronomer 
Royal, S. Brown, W. Ewart, the Master of the 
Mint, Sir John Hay, Bart., Prof. Hennessy, J, 
Heywood, Dr. Lee, Dr. Leone Levi, Prof. Miller, 
Prof. Rankine, Rev. Dr. Robinson, Col. Sykes, W, 
Tite, Prof. Williamson, and F. Purdy.—For a uni- 
formity of weights and measures with reference to 
the interests of Science, the Committee recommend 
to the British Association the following resolu. 
tions :—1. That it is desirable, in the interests of 
science, to adopt a decimal system of weights and 
measures. 2. That in furtherance of this proposal 
it is desirable, from its scientific capabilities, to 
adopt the metric system. 3. That as the weights 
and measures of this country are gradually 
undergoing a process of decimalization, it would be 
more advantageous, instead of drifting by degrees 
into a heterogeneous variety of systems, to change 
at once to a really convenient system. 4. That it 
be recommended to the Government, in all cases 
in which statistical documents issued by them relate 
to questions of international interest, to give the 
metric equivalents to English weights and measures. 
5. That in communications respecting weights and 
measures, presented to foreign countries which have 
adopted the metric system, equivalents in the metric 
system be given for the ordinary English ex- 
pressions for length, capacity, bulk, and weight. 
6. That it be recommended to the authors of scientific 
communications, in all cases where the expense or 
labour involved would not be too great, to give the 
metric equivalents of the weights and measures men- 
tioned. 7. That the influence of the British Associa- 
tion would be beneficially exerted in obtaining from 
Paris an authorized set of metric weights and mea- 
sures, to be placed in some public and frequented 
building in London. 8. That advantage will be 
derived from the recent publication of metric tables, 
by C. H. Dowling, C.E., in which British standard 
weights and measures are compared with those of 
the metric system. That treatises explaining the 
metric system, with diagrams, should be forthwith 
laid before the public. That works on arithmetic 
should contain metric tables of weights and measures, 
with suitable exercises on those tables; and that 
inspectors of schools should examine candidates 
for pupil-teachers in the metric system. 9. On the 
subject of temperature, it is recommended that the 
authors of Reports to be presented to the British 
Association, relative to temperature, be requested 
to give the degrees of heat or cold according to both 
the Centigrade and Fahrenheit’s thermometers. 
10. It is recommended that the scales of thermo- 
meters constructed for scientific purposes be divided 
both according to the Centigrade and Fahrenheit 
scales; and that barometric scales be divided into 
fractions of the metre, as well as into those of the 
foot and inch. 11. That a committee on unifor- 
mity of weights and measures be re-appointed. 
Prince Talleyrand, in 1790, distributed among the 
members of the Constituent Assembly of France 
a proposal, founded upon the excessive diversity 
and confusion of the weights and measures then 
prevailing all over that country, for the reformation 
of the system, or rather for the foundation of a new 
system upon the principle of a single and universal 
standard. A committee of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, consisting of five of the most eminent mathe- 
maticians of Europe—Borda, Lagrange, Laplace, 
Monge and Condorcet—were subsequently ap- 
pointed, under adecree of the Constituent Assembly, 
to report upon the selection of a national standard ; 
and the Committee proposed in their Report that 
the ten-millionth part of a quarter of the meridian 
of Paris should be taken as the standard unit of 
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linear measure. Delambre and Méchain were 
appointed to measure an arc of the meridian 
between Dunkirk and Barcelona. They commenced 
their labours at the most agitated period of the 
French Revolution. At every station of their pro- 

ss in the field-survey they were arrested by the 
suspicions and alarms of the people, who took them 
for spies or engineers of the invading enemies of 
France. The result was a very wonderful approxi- 
mation to the true length, and one in the highest 
degree “‘ creditable to the French astronomers and 
geometricians, who carried on their operations 
under every difficulty and at the hazard of their 
lives, in the midst of the greatest political convul- 
sion of modern times.” By means of the arc of the 
meridian measured between Dunkirk and Barce- 
Jona, and of the arc measured in Peru, in 1736, by 
Bougnerand La Condamine, thelength of the quarter 
of the meridian, or the distance from the pole to 
the equator, was calculated. This length was parti- 
tioned into ten millions of equal parts, and one of 
these parts was taken for the unit of length, and 
called a metre, from the Greek word pérpoy (a 
measure). If the arc of the meridian be calculated 
from the result of French researches, the métre 
itself is equal, in English measurement, to 39°37079 
inches; and multiplying this length by 10,000,000, 
the length of the quadrant of the meridian, when 
converted into feet, will be, 32,808,992 feet. 
Sir John Herschel estimates the length of the 
quadrant of the meridian at 32,813,000 feet; so 
that, according to his calculation, there is a differ- 
ence between the French and the new estimate 
of the quadrant, of 4,008 feet, and therefore the 
French length of the quadrant is ,/,;th too short, 
and the mbtre is 5|,th of an inch less than the length 
of the ten-millionth part of the quadrant. An error 
of ;},th of an inch in the determination of the métre 
is more than counterbalanced by the extreme simpli- 
city, symmetry, and convenience of the metric 
system. Prof. Bessel observed with respect to the 
metre, that, in the measurement of a length between 
two points on the surface of the earth, there is no 
advantage at all in proving the relation of the 
measured distance to a quadrant of the meridian.” 
Prof. Miller, of Cambridge, who quotes this remark, 
deems the error in the relation of the métre 
to the quadrant of the meridian to be of no conse- 
quence ; and he mentions another slight error in the 
metric system, discovered by recent research, and 
relating to the density of water, which he gives in 
the following words of Bessel: —‘‘ The kilogramme 
(1,000 grammes) is not exactly the weight of a cubic 
décimetre of water. Many of the late weighings 
show that water at its maximum density has a 
different density from that which was assumed by 
the French philosophers who prepared the original 
standard of the kilogramme; but nobody wishes 
to alter the value of the gramme on that account.” 
M. Chevalier stated to the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Weights and Measures, in 1862, 
that, in calculation, the metric system spares both 
time and labour, exactly as a good machine would 
do for spinning or weaving. The metric system 
is considered by Sir William Armstrong to be “the 
only one which has any chance of becoming uni- 
versal.” Two important principles form the basis 
of the metric system. 1. That the unit of linear 
measure, applied to matter, in its three forms of ex- 
tension, viz. length, breadth, and thickness, should 
be the standard of all measures of length, surface, 
and solidity. 2. That the cubic contents of the 
linear measure, in distilled water, at a temperature 
of great contraction, should furnish at once the 
standard weight and measure of capacity. Scientific 
advisers were summoned to the counsels of King 
Louis-Philippe, on his accession to the French 
throne, and that monarch has the credit of having 
enforced the metric system in France. The opposi- 
tion to the metric system, among the French, had 
not arisen from the requirements of commerce; the 
Department of the Bridges and High Roads and 
the officials of the naval arsenals had, with the con- 
sent of the French government, already adopted 
the metric system, and the new system came into 
general operation in 1840. The Department of 
Commerce in France superintends the proper 
observance of weights and measures. Standards 
made for the course of trade are very numerous. 
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“Tf you have been walking about Paris,” says 
M. Chevalier, ‘you may have seen the mitre in 
the streets, fixed in the wall of many a public build- 
ing. It is made by public authority. Any buyer, 
who is afraid that he has been cheated, can go to 
some street at a short distance, and there he finds 
the measurement of the mitre, fixed by authority for 
the use of the people ; besides, he has a process more 
simple, to know whether he has been dealt with 
fairly ; he has his own mitre in his pocket.” Veri- 
fiers of weights and measures are appointed in every 
district (arrondissement) of France, and each veri- 
fier has his own set of these instruments. Measures 
are made very cheap in Paris; balances furnished 
with small weights may be purchased at a trifling 
expense; and in the larger weights, the principal 
expense is in the metal. Gutch’s Literary and Sci- 
tific Register, for 1864, contains a useful comparison 
of metric and English measures, compiled by Mr. 
Warren De La Rue: in which the different quan- 
ties of the metric system are expressed in their 
English equivalents, and the value of several 
important English weights and measures is given 
in the terms of the metric system. Until compara- 
tive tables of the English and metric systems had 
been published, the labour of converting English 
weights and measures into the metric system was 
so excessive, that when communications to scientific 
Societies were published in England, with merely 
British weights and measures, such papers were 
frequently not translated in foreign countries, and 
the labours of the English man of science were con- 
sequently not appreciated beyond the limits of 
Anglo-Saxon dominions. Practical inconvenience 
was felt, during the negotiation of the commercial 
treaty between France and England on account of 
the English inch not being at that time usually 
divided except into quarters and eighths. Mr. 
Ogilvie, Surveyor General of the Custom House in 
London, who assisted Mr. Cobden in the French 
Treaty, found the advantage of the minute sub-divi- 
sions of French measures, such as the millimetre, 
which is one-third less than one-sixteenth of an inch, 
and is the one-thousandth part of the metre. French 
workmen are familiar with the millimetre as a unit 
of width, and as especially useful with reference 
to plates of iron or other materials. Duties had 
to be calculated for the Treaty on rolled iron, 
in cases where the work of rolling increased 
the value of the iron, and where a slight 
diminution of width was of great importance. 
Mr. J. Mumford, Master of the British School at 
Highgate, recommends Decimals to be placed im- 
mediately after Numeration in the ordinary arith- 
metic-books, instead of being put after Compound 
Interest and other difficult rules. The children in 
schools, who usually follow the order of subjects 
in an arithmetic-book, would thus learn decimals 
at an earlier period of their education. So much 
time is occupied in schools in committing to me- 
mory the various tables of English weights and 
measures, and in working examples of compound 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
that Mr. James Yates is of opinion that a year 
would be saved in the education of boys if the 
metric system were to take the place of the existing 
tables of weights and measures in England. The 
English workmen engaged in building trades, such 
as carpenters, masons, and bricklayers, Prof. Do- 
naldson considers to be generally very intelligent ; 
and whatever would afford to them facility in cal- 
culation would be acceptable as soon as it had been 
explained to them. In railway operations a civil 
engineer ascertains weight by computation of mea- 
sure: he cannot take scales and beams, and weigh 
pieces of iron of twenty tons and upwards—he 
knows the specific gravity of the iron, and he ascer- 
tains by measurement the weight of a given quantity 
of that metal. The metric system aids in all calcu- 
lations relating to specific gravity. Mr.W. Crosley, 
C.E., stated to the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Weights and Measures that he believes 
the decimal system is extending itself very much, 
especially for scientific purposes and amongst pro- 
fessional men. “ It is extending itself among them 
very considerably, without any law whatever.” 
Chemists pursuing important researches employ 
generally metric weights and measures. Thus, in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in Albe- 





marle Street, the operations of the laboratory are 
carried on with the aid of the metric system; and 
Dr. Frankland, one of the chemists of that Society, 
finds the metric weights and measures particularly 
valuable in his experimental investigations re- 
specting gases. The gramme, with its multiples 
and minute subdivisions, is a popular weight with 
chemists. In the practical business of a druggist 
the metric system of weights and measures, if 
generally adopted, would, in the opinion of Mr. 
Squire, save a great deal of labour to the rising 
generation. In the metric system, Mr. Squire ob- 
serves, as the divisions and multiplications are all 
by ten, the subject and the calculations would be 
much simplified. A meeting, held in June, 1863, 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
adopted a petition to the House of Commons, in 
which they recommended an assimilation of the 
weights and measures of all nations, as likely “to 
tend greatly to the convenience of pharmaceutists 
and the safety of the public.” The Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain felt assured that a “ very 
few years would familiarize both prescribers and 
dispensers with the new weights and measures ; 
and that the easy multiplication or division of them 
by the decimal system, universally applied, would 
afford such facilities of computation as to recom- 
mend it strongly to the adoption of medical men 
and chemists: and they are strengthened in this 
opinion by the invariable practice of English and 
all other analytical chemists already to state the 
results of their investigations in decimals.” Some 
metric measures and weights approach very nearly 
to corresponding English quantities : thus, in liquid 
measure, five litres are nearly equal to 1,4 gallon, 
or 1 gallon 0°402 of a quart. <A half-kilogramme, 
or weight of 500 grammes, is equivalent to 1b. 
1 oz. 10°191 drams avoirdupois. The following 
brief table, by Mr. Samuel Brown, condenses the 
system of all the metric measures and weights into 
a small compass :— 


System of Metric Measures and Weights. 











Length. } Surface. | Capacity. | Weight. 
Multiples. } | 
yria ...... 10,000 ee ae | 10,000 
Halo... 1,000 “3 1,000 | 1,000 
Hecto ...... 100 | 100 100 | 100 
Deka ...... 10 - 10 | 10 
UNITs.. Metre. Are. Litre. | Gramme. 
Divisions. | 
Death osccce aS | oe 1 ‘1 
Centi ...... 01 | “01 “01 ‘01 
__ Sere | “001 oe pas 001 





It will be observed that the multiples of the unit, 
in each case, are designated, in the metric system, 
by Greek prefixes:— Myria, 10,000; Kilo, or 
Chilio, 1,000; Hecto, or Hecato, 100; Deka, 10: 
whilst the divisions of the unit, in each case, are 
expressed by Latin prefixes :—Deci, jth; Centi, 
rath ; Milli, yApth. The English equivalents to 
the measures of length and capacity, and to the 
weights, according to the metric system, are thus 
given :— 


Metric Measures of Length, with English Equivalents. 








Metric Names. | English Equivalents. 








Inches. | | 
Millimétre (1-1000th) 0-039 | | 
Centimétre (1-100th) .. .... 0-304 | | 
Décimétre (1-10th)........ | 3°937 |Feet. Inches.! Yards. 
1 METRE ........-..-006 /39°371 | 3 3371 | 17094 
Dékametre (10 metres) ....|.. 9°708 | 10°936 
Hectometre (100 metres) -| .. | 109°363 
Kilométre (1000 metres) ..| | 1093°633 


oe 





Metric Measures of Capacity, with English 
Equivalents. 





English Equivalents. 





Metric Names. | 
| 





Centilitre } 

Décilitre .. Quart. Gal- 

LAERE  occ0 ccc cocces cece 0°880 lons. Quart. 
Dékalitre (10 litres) ...... ae = 2 0°804 
Hectolitre (100 litres) ..-. a) ar 22 © ©0°039 
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Metric Weights, with English Equivalents. 


Metric Names. 





Avoirdupois. Troy. 
Cwt.qrs. Ib, oz. \drms. grains. 
1 décigramme (1-10th in ne ms : 1°543 
1 — Saas is =" ra ae Se | 15°432 
1 dékagramme (10) le, 
grammes ) a a «+ 10M 
1 hectogramme (100) 3°52 
grammes as 
1kilogramme, or kilo ) 2°205 | 
(1000 grammes y] = ies | 
1 myriagramme (10) 29°046 
kilos ) “i ‘i ae | 
1 metric quintal (or ) _— | 
100 kilos pj 2 8874 | 
1 metric tonne (1000. 49 9..0¢ | 
kilos) j 19 2°736 





Prof. Chevalier, in his evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on Weights and Mea- 
sures, states his opinion that some objections may 
be made to the gramme as the unit of weight:— 
“Tt is very small: perhaps it would have keen 
better to have taken the kilogramme; but such a 
change can be easily made. If you think our mea- 
sure of weight is too small, in case you adopt the 
system, you may take the kilogramme (observes 
the Professor) for the unit.” The metric system of 
weights and measures has been adopted, not only 
by France, but by Italy (except the portion under 
Pontifical government), Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Holland; it has been partially received in 
Switzerland, which adopts the half-kilogramme as 
the pound. The majority of the States composing 
the “ Zollverein,” or Customs-League, in Germany, 
have expressed their approval of the metric system. 
The half-kilogramme has been introduced into all 
great mercantile operations in Austria. At the In- 
ternational Statistical Congress, held at Berlin, in 
September, 1863, thirty-three nations of Europe 
and America were represented by statistical dele- 





gates, and the Congress agreed to the following | 


fundamental resolution on weights and measures: 


—‘The adoption of the same measure in inter- | 


national commerce is of the highest importance. 
The metric system appears to the Congress to be 
the most convenient of all the measures that could 
be recommended for international measures.” A 
Commission of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in St. Petersburg has recommended that such 
alterations should be made in Russian weights and 
measures as would put them in conformity with 
the metric system of France. The Grand-Duke 
Constantine, brother of the Emperor of Russia, is 
in favour of the metric system; and Dr. Kupffer, 
a delegate from the Russian Government, has de- 
clared that Russia would recommend the adoption 
of the pure metric system if Great Britain would 
take the lead. ‘‘ We wish England,” said Dr. 


Kupffer, ‘‘to take the lead. England is a country | 


of prior civilization. Let England do it, and we 
are sure to follow.” In the new Belgian law on 
weights and measures, the units of the metric system 
have been extended by adopting the doubles of 
each unit, and of its multiples and subdivisions. 
The Belgians have also adopted the principle of 
having weights representing 50, 20, 5, 2 and 1; 
and they have followed a similar arrangement 
with regard to measures of length and measures of 
capacity. In Holland the law requires the use of 


Inspectors of schools, appointed by the general 


superintendents of weights and measures, have 
inspected 2,720 public and private schools, and 
schools are established under the same superinten- 
dence to explain the new system. A great number 
of elementary works have been published in Por- 
tugal on metrical weights and measures, for the 
use of schools as well as for the public. In the 
United States of America a committee has been 
appointed by Congress to consider the subject of 
metric weights and measures. The Confederate 
States of North America have also expressed a 
wish to introduce into their republic the metric 
system of weights and measures; and the same 
system has been adopted in Mexico, Chili, Peru, 
New Granada, Bolivia, Venezuela, and French and 
Dutch Guiana, Mr. Samuel Brown, in his evidence, 
in 1862, before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Weights and Measures, states, that 
in 1859, of the total trade of Great Britain, in- 


| cluding 79,405 vessels, there were 47,393 vessels 


going to or from countries using the kilogramme, 
or about 60 per cent. of the total number of vessels ; 
and of 19,332,174 tons, there were 7,726,148 tons 
carried to or from countries using the kilogramme, 
or about 40 per cent. of the total tonnage. Postal 
arrangements between Great Britain and France 
are complicated by the French weight for letters 


| being somewhat heavier than the English foreign 





weight. An English ounce weighs 28°349 grammes; 
and the quarter of an ounce, or English foreign 
weight, weighs 7°087 grammes. In France the 
postal weight for single letters from England is 
7°5 grammes; so that the French allow an excess 
of weight of ‘413 of a gramme, or more than one- 
third of a gramme, more than the English. If a 
letter be prepaid by stamps, the advance is 4d. in 
England for every quarter of an ounce, and 40 cen- 
times in France for every weight of 7} grammes. 
The postal treaty between the two countries de- 
clares, that ‘no letter, of which the postage is 
paid by stamps, is to be treated as an insufficiently- 
paid letter unless the value of the stamps be less 
than the amouni required for its payment according 





to the weight allowed, not only by the English, but | 
by the French scale of weight, of which 7} grammes | 


is the unit.” In practice, the postal officials in 
London weigh letters going to France, and paid 


| by stamps, with French weights. Sir Rowland Hill 


informed the House of Commons Committee, that 
if the prepaid letter does not exceed the French 


| allowance, no additional charge is levied ; if it does 


exceed that allowance, it is marked as insufficiently 
paid. Local letters in France are charged by a 
scale similar to that of England. It begins at 15 
grammes, then it advances to 30, then to 60, and 


| then to 90 grammes, and so on. Ten grammes are 


equal to nearly one-third of an ounce, 15 grammes 
are a little more than half-an-ounce, an ounce 
being 28°349 grammes. The use of metric weights 


| and measures has recently been legalized in Great 


the metric system in all things, except weighing | 


medicines. The old Dutch names, such as “ elle” 
and ‘‘palm,” are preserved in the metric tables ; 
the “elle” is the metre (3:2809 feet), and the 


* pula” the décimétre (or 3°937 inches), A “kan” | 


in Holland is the name for a litre, or 1°760 pint. 
In weights, the “ons” is the Dutch name for a 
hectogramme, or 3-527 ounces; and a “ pond” cor- 
responds to the kilogramme (= 2°205 lb.). In Spain 
the Government has purchased 600 sets of metric 
weights and measures, and it intends to buy more, 
so that it may supply each important town with 
standards for comparison. On the Spanish railways 
distances are measured by kilometres, and weights 
by kilogrammes. Tables are published containing 
the equivalents of the old Spanish weights and 
Measures in metric quantities, and calculated in 
each case from 1 to 1,000. Official tables are 
published in Portugal, containing Portuguese 
measurements in metrical quantities, and vice versd. 


sritain; and the Act on this subject has been 
passed in 1864, “ for the promotion and extension 
of our internal as well as our foreign trade, and for 
the advancement of science.” Mr. William Ewart, 
M.P. has ably conducted this measure through the 
House of Commons; Earl Fortescue has had the 
successful charge of it in the House of Lords; and 
the Bill has been also supported by the Inter- 
national Decimal Association, in whose labours 


Mr. James Yates has taken an active and leading | 


part. The investigations of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Weights and Measures, in 
1862, have assisted in forming an influential par- 
liamentary party in its favour. Various recommen- 
dations were made, in 1862, by the House of Com- 
mons Committee, at the close of their Report, 
among which were the following:—“ That a De- 
partment of Weights and Measures be established 
in connexion with the Board of Trade. The metric 
system should form one of the subjects of examina- 
tion in the competitive examinations of the Civil 
Service. The gramme should be used as a weight 
for foreign letters and books at the Post Office. 
The Committee of Council on Education should 
require the metric system to be taught (as may 
easily be done, by means of tables and diagrams) 
in all schools receiving grants of public money. The 
Committee further suggest, that in the public sta- 





tistics of the country, quantities should be expressed 
in terms of the metric system in juxtaposition with 
those of our own, as suggested by the International 
Statistical Congress.” It will be satisfactory to 
notice, that in a Report, in 1862, by Mr. J. Ball, 
published by the British Association for the Ad. 
vancement of Science, ‘On Thermometric Obser. 
vations in the Alps,’ the temperatures are given 
according to the Centigrade scale, the correspond. 
ing temperatures according to Fahrenheit being fre. 
quently added in brackets. Sometimes the observa. 
tions in this Report merely record the fluctuationg 
of the mercury in the Centigrade thermometer, 
Observations may, in like manner, be easily regis. 
tered, both according to the English and French 
scales of temperature, and the fluctuations of the 
barometer may also be noted so as to be intelligible 
both in France and Great Britain. At the end of 
Mr. Dowling’s ‘ Metric Tables,’ a comparison of 
the scales of Fahrenheit’s, the Centigrade, and 
Réaumur’s thermometers is given, as well as a 
comparison of the British and metric barometers, 
the latter containing the equivalents, from 27 inches 
to 30°98 inches, in linear inches and millimetres, 
Under the head of ‘Chemistry,’ in the Matricu- 
lation Examination of the University of London, 
candidates are frequently asked, among other ques- 
tions, to convert a given number of degrees Fah. 
renheit into the corresponding degrees of a Réaumur 
or a Centigrade thermometer. Sir William Arm. 
strong remarked, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in his 
address to the British Association in 1863, that 
our thermometric scale had been originally founded 
in error: he regarded it as most inconvenient in 
division, and advised that the Centigrade scale 
should be recognized by the numerous men of 
science composing the British Association. The 
distinguished President of the British Association 
stated his regret that two standards of measure, so 
nearly alike as the English yard and the French 
metre, should not be made absolutely identical. 
We in England, observed Sir William, have no 
alternative but to conform with France, if we desire 
general uniformity. He was convinced that the 
adoption of the decimal division of the French scale 
would be attended with great convenience both in 
science and commerce. He could speak from per- 
sonal experience of the superiority of decimal mea- 
surement in all cases where accuracy is required in 
mechanical construction. In the Elswick works, as 
well as in some other large establishments of the 
same description, the inch is adopted as the unit, 
and all fractional parts are expressed in decimals :— 
‘* No difficulty has been experienced in habituating 
the workmen to the use of this method, and it has 
greatly contributed to the precision of workman- 
ship. The inch, however, is too small a unit, and 
it would be advantageous to substitute the metre, 
if general concurrence could be obtained.” 

‘On the System of Land Transfer in Australia,’ 
by Col. Torrens. 

‘On the Mortality of Europeans in India,’ by 
Mr. C. Brown.—The author stated that, in refer- 
ence to the mortality amongst civilians in India, 
the general conclusions at which we arrive are :— 
1. That a considerable diminution has taken place 
of late years in the mortality of the middle ages— 
20 to 835—and at all ages, if we compare it with 
the earlier observations of the present century. 
2. That a very marked distinction may be observed 
in favour of married life. 3. That as compared 
with Farr’s English healthy life table, the difference 
varies from 5 to 1 per cent. between the ages 
20 and 55, after which it fluctuates, but is generally 
rather higher than the English rate. In reference 
to the rate of marriage :—1. That the rate of mar- 
riage amongst bachelors is much higher at every 
age than in the peerage of Great Britain, and 
though at ages under 30 it may be about 25 per 
cent. less than that of the general population, at 
all other ages it is considerably more. 2. That 
marriages take place at a much earlier period than 
in the military service, and on the average of all 
ages under 40 is nearly double. 3. The same re- 
mark applies to widowers, whose marriage rate 
under the age of 45 is considerably higher amongst 
the civil than the military service, though not more 
than 70 per cent. of that of the general population 
of England and Wales 
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‘On the “Truck System” in some Parts of the 
West of England,’ by Mr. E. SpenpDER. 

‘On the Progress of Postal Banks’ (Post Office 
Savings Banks),’ by Mr. W. CHETWYND. 

SATURDAY. 

‘Sanitary Statistics of Salisbury,’ by Mr. A. B. 
MIDDLETON. 

‘Sanitary Statistics of Clifton,’ by Dr. J. A. 
SyMONDS. 

‘On the Mortality of the City of Bath,’ by Mr. 
R. T. GORE. 

SecTIon G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

Prof. RANKINE read the Report of the Com- 
mittee ‘‘for Experimenting on the Resistance of 
Bodies moving under Water as compared with that 
of Bodies floating on the Surface.” 

Mr. T. WEBSTER then read the Report of the 
Committee on the Patent Laws.—The Report, 
after referring to the labours of previous Com- 
mittees of the Association, and to the suspension 
of the operations of the present Committee during 
the labours of the Royal Commission, presided 
over by Lord Stanley, and of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, presided over by Mr. 
Dillwyn, detailed the recommendations of the 
latter as to the necessity for immediate action in 
providing a suitable Patent Office and Library, 
and the anticipated recommendations of the former 
as to some check on the indiscriminate issue of 
patents, and the improved litigation before a Judge 
and skilled Assessor, instead of a Judge and Jury. 
The Report proceeded to call attention to the facts 
disclosed by the Report of the Commissioners of 
Patents as to the number of patents applied for, 
granted, and in force at the expiration of six 
months, three and seven years; from which it 
appears that of 3,000 applications for patents 
applied for, only about 2,000 are prosecuted to 
patents. These 2,000 have a duration of three 
years ; but of that 2,000, the payment of 50/. at the 
end of the third year is made only on about 600, 
and the payment of 100/. at the end of the seventh 
year is made only on about 200; so that the num- 
ber of patents granted and surviving the whole 
term of fourteen years, and subsisting at any one 
time, may be taken as not exceeding 2,800. The 
Report concludes by recommending that the in- 
ventor should have the benefit of the accumulated 
experiences of the office as a means of utilizing his 
time, money and brains, and that some check | 
should be placed on the indiscriminate issue of 
rights without inquiry, and the enforcing of such | 
patents without regard to consequences, 

The Rev. J. BRopIz advocated a cheaper system | 
for obtaining patents for four years, instead of the | 
present period of three years. —Mr. Scott RUSSELL | 
said the present Patent buildings were a disgrace 
to the nation, the inventors, and everybody. The | 
arrangements with regard to the erection of a Patent | 
Office were in very good hands. It ought not to 
be forgotten that it was owing very much to the 
exertions of Mr. Webster and Mr. B. Woodcroft, 
and the Commissioners who backed the latter, that 
the contents of the Patent Office were in a state 
of which any nation might be thoroughly proud ; 
but he was sure all would be of opinion that it was 
more owing to the efforts of individuals than the 
action of the Legislature. Therefore, it ought to go 
forward, with any weight that the Section could 
give, that the collection of patents deserved a more 
satisfactory lodgment, and ought certainly to receive 
it expeditiously ; and it ought to go forth that the 
money derived from fees paid by inventors ought 
to be applied for their benefit, and the patentees 
ought to have the use of their own money. Al- 
though all wished to see a perfect system adopted, 
they did not desire, on that account, that the exist- 
ing system should not be worked with greater 
advantage.—Mr. FAaIRBAIRN said some gentlemen 
distinguished in science thought it would be better 
to be without the Patent Laws altogether, but he 
was not prepared to say that the public would 
be benefited by such a change. He thought not, 
for he was of opinion that any man who had spent 
a number of years in experiments in chemistry, or 
inventions of any kind, was entitled to protection. 








The Report of the Commission on the working of 


XUM 


the Patent Laws was not yet published ; and as one 
of the Commissioners he was not prepared to give 
any opinion as to what the Report would be, but 
he might say the working of the Patent Laws under 
the existing arrangements was not satisfactory, and 
he believed the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners were of that character which would effect a 
very great improvement in the working of those 
laws. He also thought that the large surplus of 
money that was being collected from inventors 
should be appropriated to buildings which were 
likely to bring together, not only a Library, but a 
Museum for the reception of patents from the ear- 
liest period to the present time. He thought it 
would also be recommended that a separate and 
distinct tribunal, with assessors, should be ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and he believed that that 
change would lead to the protection of the in- 
ventor, and, at the same time, of the interests of 
the public. 

‘On the Power required to overcome the Vis 


Inertize of Railway Trains; with a Description of a | 


Machine to propel Trains between Stations at fre- 
quent Intervals, without Locomotives,’ by Mr. P.W. 
Bartow, C.E.—The attention of the author was 
first directed to this subject on the opening of the 
North Kent Railway, in 1850, when the locomotive 
engineer reported that a much larger consumption 
of coke ensued than on the main line of the South- 
Eastern Railway with similar trains. U poninvestiga- 
tion of the cause of this difference, by experiments on 


the atmospheric railway and on locomotive trains, it | 


became apparent that the increase arose from the | 


power required to overcome the vis inertie of 
trains, more frequently occurring from the greater 
number of stations. The remedy then applied by his 
advice was locomotives of more tractive power, 
thus, however, adding to the weight of the engine, 
and to destruction of the permanent way. The 
tractive power has been gradually increased with 
increased traffic to such an extent, that in some 
instances the author recently observed that a speed 


last carriage leaves the platform, a speed which 
would carry the train above half a mile by its own 


| of 20 miles is now frequently reached before the | 


momentum or vis viva ; and it then occurred to him | 


that if by a local tractive power, applied during the 


length of the platform, a velocity of 34 or 35 miles | 
could be given, railways having frequent station | 


could be worked by stationary power, at a small 
comparative cost, and the evils of locomotives (par- 
ticularly in underground railways) could be avoided. 
The author explained, by experiments, that the 
economy of stationary power arose not only from 
its usual economy over locomotives, but that, by 
the law of accelerating forces, a train that would 
be propelled at a given velocity for a given distance, 


hesitation in saying that it was perfectly practic- 
able to produce power in the way proposed ; but, 
whether the system would have to contend with 
practical objections and difficulties _ strictly 
appertaining to the working of railways, was a 
point upon which he could not give an authori- 
tative opinion, for it was a matter more for the 
consideration of gentlemen who were connected 
with railways to see whether the working of the 
system was practicable. When a thing was right 
in principle it was astonishing how practical diffi- 
culties melted away in the course of time and ex- 
perience. It was likely a great many objections 
would be urged, and he could conceive many himself, 
but he would not venture to say that something of 
the sort would not prove to be practicable. He 
should be glad to hear what gentlemen conversant 


, with the working of railways would have to say on the 


subject, and he thought the Section ought to enter- 
tain it, and give it a fair and careful consideration. 
—Mr. Farrparrn said that, in obtaining a momen- 
tum of 30 or 40 miles an hour in a space of 100 
yards, the question arose whether it would not be 
dangerous and destructive to the comfort of the 
passengers of the train. He agreed with Sir William 
Armstrong in the correctness of the principle, and 
that the time would arrive when it would be ac- 
complished. In the metropolitan railways it would 
be very desirable to dispense with the steam-engine, 


| and whether it was done by the system recom- 


mended by Mr. Barlow, or the system of ropes, the 
same as the Blackwall Railway was worked for a 
number of years, it would be much more comfort- 
able to passengers than the present system of loco- 
motives. The matter deserved a close investigation, 
and he hoped that something might come of it.— 
In answer to a question from Capt. Gauron, Mr. 
Bak ow said, brake power would be applied by the 
guard.—Mr. VIGNOLLES said the principle was 
correct, and he thought that, after some practice, 
many of the difficulties which appeared at present 
might be overcome. The question was, whether 
within a distance of 100 or 150 yards a velocity 
could be obtained of 40 or 50 miles an hour, for in 
many cases that velocity would have to be obtained 
to overcome a rise. That appeared to him to be a 
considerable difficulty, independent of others. It 
was well known that on the Blackwall Railway the 
distance between the last station and the last but one 
at one time was effected by casting off the train from 
the rope, and allowing it to arrive at the station by 
its own velocity. There were a number of difficulties 
which must be overcome, not only in experiments, 
but practically, and the system now proposed was, 
in fact, almost reverting to the stationary system. 
—Mr. Bartow did not think there would be any 


| jerk in the train in getting up the speed within the 


would be propelled at a much greater velocity by | 


| four times the power applied one-fourth of the 


distance. The propelling power suggested to be | 
employed is that on Mr. Armstrong’s hydraulic | 
principle ; and the author estimates that a tractive | 


force of 8 tons (equal to that of 3 locomotives) 
applied for 300 feet at a station will propel a train 
of 60 tons for one mile at greater velocity than if 
one locomotive worked the whole distance. It was 
also explained, that such mode of applying station- 
ary power would not interfere with other stationary 
systems, with the use of locomotives for special pur- 
poses; and that although such propellers as the 
author advocated were especially adapted to lines 


having frequent trains, yet they would be very | 


valuable on railways generally, particularly at | é 
ti ‘ Of i er - 4 | substituted. There was no doubt that railways in 


stations at the foot of inclines, where at present 


much time is frequently lost in getting heavy trains | 
= ’ J ’ J | which rendered it not inadvisable to reconsider the 


into motion. 
Capt. Senwyn, R.N., said with reference to 
inclines, that in America, by means of the invention 


' consider it. 


of Mr. Armstrong, electro-magnetism was used to | 


produce adhesion to the rail, and thus a 15-ton 
engine had been made to do the work of a 30-ton 


| subterranean ways. 


engine on an incline.—Sir W. ARMSTRONG said it | 


was quite obvious that any kind of principle 
like that proposed by Mr. Barlow, which dis- 
pensed with the weight of a locomotive and 
tender, would lessen the amount of locomotive 
power to produce the run. If successful, and 
applied to underground rai] ways, the greatest objec- 
tion to such railways was got rid of, He had no 


| 


| 
| 





distance he had referred to.—Mr. HAwKsHaw said 
the paper had re-opened the inquiry into the rela- 
tive merits of stationary and locomotive power, 
which was fully discussed twenty years ago, since 
which time the question was considered to have 
been set at rest. It was a loss of power to have to 
transport the motive power along with a train, the 
dead weight being 45 tons; and @ priori, it was an 
advantage to be without the dead weight of the 
locomotive and tender, yet for certain practical 
reasons all engineers had for many years arrived 
at the conclusion that, with all the disadvantages 
of the system of working by locomotive engines, it 
was infinitely the best, so that in all cases where 
fixed power had been provided at vast expense, 
that power had been removed and locomotives 


some particular localities were assuming a form 


question, or, in fact, to compel engineers to re- 
Rightly or wrongly, the inhabitants 
of the metropolis were condemned to travel in 
For the sake of streets and 
buildings, and for the sake of avoiding the destruc- 
tion of property, it seemed to be ordered that the 
inhabitants of the metropolis should not travel in 
daylight, but underground. It was quite evident 
that, with the growth of the metropolis and increase 
of traffic in underground railways, the nuisance 
must become insupportable in consequence of the 
engines emitting nauseous gases. The question 
would become one for engineers to consider ; and 
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the Section was much indebted to Mr. Barlow for 
bringing the subject before it. 

‘On Submarine Telegraphy,’ by Capt. SELWYN, 
R.N.—The author called attention to the numerous 
failures during the last ten or twelve years, and 
the melancholy waste of time and capital, notwith- 
standing the names of so many engineers of ac- 
knowledged talent had been associated with these 
enterprises. These failures the author attributed to 
the faulty mechanical construction of the cable, 
and faulty mechanical arrangements for depo- 
siting it in the bed of the ocean. The engineers 
made a weak rope, and did not know how to 
handle it when made. The life of the cable, that 
which must not be injured in any case, is the copper 
wire that conveys the electricity: a stretching of 
this, even to the extent of one in a hundred (which, 
be it recollected, means perhaps one mile in a hun- 
dred), cannot for an instant be admitted. Yet this 
wire is placed in the centre of a comparatively soft 
and absolutely weak core, and surrounded with 
spirals of iron or steel by way of giving strength. 
The law of mechanics which is here transgressed 
is this: in any structure composed of spirals in com- 
bination with straight lines, any strain must first 
be borne by the straight lines, and elongation will 
take place at the limit of tensile strength. The 
insulator which the author should prefer, while 
admitting and fully recognizing the merits of gutta- 
percha, is the compound of Mr. John Macintosh, 
which Capt. Selwyn found fully one-half cheaper 
than either gutta-percha or india-rubber, and 
nearly as much superior to either gum, whether in 
goodness of insulation or lowness of inductive capa- 
city. It has, too, the valuable property of being 
absolutely indestructible either in air or earth, as 
well as in water. The low price of this compound 
is due to the fact that it is mainly composed of 
paraffin, forming a substance whose cheapness, insu- 
lating properties, and lowness of inductive capacity 
need only to be generally known to secure its adop- 
tion ; and if, as the author hoped might be the case, 








water; and many other small experiences of 
the behaviour of cylindrical floating bodies, either 
when towed or revolving, came in to assist in 
arriving at the decision which the author eventually 
adopted as best calculated to insure success. This 
consists in the employment of one or more cylin- 
drical drums, built of sheet-iron or wood, exactly 
as strongly put together as these materials now 
are in ships, with no more liability to leakage, 
but with the remarkable difference that here 
there would be a ship or floating structure which 
is hermetically sealed against the influx of water. 
On these drums or floating cylinders the whole 
cable to be laid is coiled ; and owing to the great 
capacity or cubical contents of any cylindrical 
body, as much cable can be well and safely car- 
ried in this way for 5,000/. as would cost, if in a 


| ship, 30,000/., or six times as much (without the 


safety). The cable which is now to be carried by 
the Great Eastern could be well carried on two 
cylinders costing less than 8,000/. each. These 
cylinders would be towed by steamers, the cable 
unwinding as required. The necessary calculations 
have been closely made, and the cylinders to carry 
an Atlantic cable need not be longer than an ordi- 
nary canal barge, or about 60 feet, and 10 feet less 
in diameter. Floats or paddles are placed at each 
end of the cylinder, and these have the effect of 
regulating the rate at which the cable is paid out. 
The cable would be coiled at once on the drums 
at the place of manufacture, and much injury and 
expense now unavoidable under the present system 
of dealing with and shipping the cable previous to 
laying would beavoided. Independently of itsadvan- 
tages at sea, the reel system offers so many in the 
preliminary treatment of a cable, and so completely 
protects it from the wilful or accidental damage 
which has sometimes been fatal, that on these 
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grounds alone it would be worth while to build 
them. In the event of a gale occurring, the system 
leaves the vessel free to separate from the cable, 
and watch it, or act as may be repuired; or if, as 


the new Atlantic cable be laid safely next year, the | in the first laying of the Otranto and Avlona cable, 
demand for deep-sea cables which would be sure to | the length should prove insufficient, the vessel may 
follow any such success, would speedily bring to the | go and seek aid, or may trust to the cylinder as 


front the best and cheapest insulator. The profits 
of a single Atlantic cable once laid may be safely 
estimated at 600,000/. per annum, even on a very 
low speed of transmission; and it is certain that 
many cables would be required to fulfil the demand 
for rapid and certain communication with the New 
World. With regard to the route which it is 
advisable to pursue, Capt. Selwyn stated that 
recent discoveries of shoal water—80 fathoms, half 
way, lat. 43° 30’ N., long. 38° 50’ W.—in the 
direct great-circle tract between this country and 
the island of Bermuda, make it certain that means 
may be found of dividing any future cable into 
comparatively short sections. As regards the outer 
protection, nothing can well be worse than the 
exposure of unprotected iron wire to certain decay 
from rust, which caused an item in one company’s 
balance-sheet of 8,000/. a year for deterioration, and 
he advocated a species of vulcanized rubber coating, 
as likely to be the best and cheapest protecting 
material. Capt. Selwyn then proceeded to describe 
his mode of laying the cable, which, he said, was 
uliarly a sailor's question, and one to which he 
for some years devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion. A reel offers the most convenient and certain 
mode of handling a long wire or a long rope. But 
the enormous length which was here to be dealt 
with, the certainty that the weight must be enough 
to task the carrying of the largest known ships, 
led to the abandonment of the idea of putting the 
cable on a reel, which should be carried by a ship, 
and thence running it off into the ocean. Little 
doubt existed as to the advisability of such a mode 
of treatment, but the carrying it into effect seemed 
impossible. It was at this time that the author was 
led to consider that, after all, a ship, in mechanics, is 
nothing but a floating structure designed for carry- 
ing a special cargo; and that, given any other 
form of cargo than that hitherto carried, another 
form of structure might not only be admissible, 
but necessary. Experience of deep-sea soundings 
led to the observation, that a very rapid and easy 
method of letting a deep-sea line run itself off, is 
to be found by letting the reel itself float on the 





a buoy, relieving the cable from her own weight 
until assistance can arrive. 

Capt. D. Gatton, R.E., said that the system of 
having a spiral covering, with a longitudinal in- 
ternal wire, was adopted as most convenient in 
practice, and because the cables, hitherto made 
with longitudinal wires throughout, had been so 
constructed as to involve a large amount of in- 
duction.— Mr. T. WEBSTER thought too little atten- 
tion had hitherto been given to Capt. Selwyn’s plan 
of laying the cable, which would, in his opinion, 
obviate the great liability to breaking the cable, 
which arose from the sudden lift of the ship. No 
paying-out machine can meet the case of these 
sudden lifts or jerks. He suggested the putting the 
strength of the cable in straight lines, and the core 
in spirals.—Mr. W. FarrBairn would in principle 
advocate the longitudinal system; but there were 
objections to this, which practically made the com- 
bined spiral and longitudinal system the best. If 
sufficient strength could be given in the conducting- 
wire, with a simple gutta-percha cover, that would 
be the best of all; but we had not yet arrived at 
such a manufacture. He feared the large drums 
advocated by Capt. Selwyn would become un- 
manageable.—Mr. CARPMAEL thought the question 
of the sudden lifting referred to by Mr. Webster 
had not been sufficiently attended to.—Mr. J. 
Scotr Russet, after adverting to the fact that 
the roll of the Atlantic wave had a period of ten 
seconds, and its rise was no higher than forty feet, 
considered Capt. Selwyn’s plan of the cylinder an 
extremely elegant one, and would get rid of the 
jerking motion or sudden lift, and was well worth 
trying.—Mr. J. HawksHaw thought too much 
stress had been laid on the jerks or sudden lifts of 
the vessel on the cable: the angle was always too 
acute to be affected by them. Mechanically, there 
was no difficulty in forming a cable on the longi- 
tudinal system, and no difficulty in winding it on 
a large reel. He had, however, some doubts as to 
the stability of the floating cylinder. 

‘On the Working of Underground Railways by 


FINE ARTS 


—— Ga 


Fine-Art Gossip.—The bronze statue of the 
late Father Mathew, by Mr. Foley, will be placed 
upon its pedestal in a few days, and inaugurated 
before the citizens of Cork on the 10th of October. 
the anniversary of the birthday of the Apostle 
of Temperance.” The site selected is at the north 
end of Patrick Street, near Patrick’s Bridge. The 
figure appears in the dress commonly worn b 
Father Mathew, who is represented in the act of 
administering the “‘ pledge,” the right arm and hand 
extended in an attitude of benediction, while the 
left holds a temperance medal. 


Mr. Foley has likewise just shipped, for erection 
in Bombay, a full-length marble statue of the late 
Lord Elphinstone, formerly governor of that city, 
It will be placed in the Town Hall, as companion to 
Chantrey’s Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture, ‘The After-Glow 
in Egypt,’ exhibited this season in Hanover Street, 
is to be engraved in the pure line manner, and 
under the superintendence of the artist, by M. M. 
Morelli ; the size of the plate being such as will 
render it a pendant to the engraving from ‘The 
Light of the World,’ by the same painter. 


The North London Industrial Exhibition will be 
held in the Agricultural Hall, Islington ; the Exhi- 
bition will open on the 17th of this month, 
In the beginning of next year, a second Exhibition 
will be held in the Lambeth Baths. 

The scheme for the organization of the North 
London School of Art has been abandoned; the 
Honorary Secretary, and most zealous promoter 
of this undertaking, Mr. Houle, has stated that his 
efforts to obtain funds sufficient have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

About 30,000. has been expended in the restora- 
tion of Worcester Cathedral ; 32,000. more is re- 
quired ; of this last sum, nearly 17,000/. has been 
already subscribed. 

The collection of Limoges and other enamels be- 
queathed by the late Sir Francis Scott to the Mid- 
land Institute, Birmingham, has been placed in the 
cabinet designed for such works. The bequest com- 
prises twenty-one specimens. 


A memorial group in white marble, representing 
John and Hubert Van Eyck, has just been erected 
at Maas-Eyck, Flanders. Thesculptor is M. Wiener. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works has, in effect, 
given permission for the placing of the bronze 
memorial statue of Sir James Outram upon the 
new Thames Way, when the embankment of the 
river shall be completed, so as to admit of the re- 
ception of the work. We trust this will be the 
first of a long series of public statues of great men, 
placed on that noble site. No better opportunity 
for developing a fine school of sculpture can be 
imagined than the means of comparison offered by 
such a line of statuary as that which may find 
room on the new Way. The Sacred Ways of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were adorned with 
statues, than which a more magnificent decoration 
would be hard to obtain. We cannot very success- 
fully decorate any of the approaches to the metro- 
polis in preference to its rivals; and the rapid 
expansion of the city soon swallows up boundary 
marks. It would be hard to find the most impor- 
tant entrance to London. At almost every point 
great arteries exist; who shall say which is the 
most important of these? The introduction of 
railways has altered the whole function and cha- 
racter of those great streets. The river-bank, 
magnificently decorated as the Way will be, and 
arranged for the reception of statues, is, of all 
others, the fittest to represent an antique Via Sacra 
in modern London. 


The Royal Mausoleum at Frogmore, near Wind- 
sor, is in course of decoration with mosaics on 
Dr. Salviati’s principle ; the same material is being 
employed over the chancel-arch of All Saints’ 
Church, Windsor. We rejoice to find mosaic-work 
in any form coming into use in England, and trust 
the specimen produced in St. Paul’s may induce 
architects to employ it more freely than they have 





Means of Hydraulic Power,’ by Mr. W. Symons. 
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of the groined work on the roof of part of the 
Wolsey Chapel, Windsor, is now complete. Dr. 
Galviati’s mosaic has been employed in this case. 
We described the design for this decoration many 
months ago. The propriety of so filling in the 
jnterspaces of a groined roof is, to say the least of 
it, questionable. There is much that is mechanical 
in the repetition of common elements in the design 
in question, which comprises some scores of angels 
bearing shields inscribed with ermorial and em- 
blematic matters. To our minds, the composition 
lacks intelligence, inspiration, and, above all, a pro- 
nounced and leading feature, such as would give 
significance beyond that which even a legion of 
angels, were they all alike, can impart. This want 
of variety, no less than of inspiration, is never 
observable in good old work. Of poor ancient and 
nearly all modern design these shortcomings are 
characteristic. Why are we so chary of intelligence? 
It is needless to say that by the use of gold and 
enamelled mosaics as a means of decoration any 
one can insure a merely splendid and effective 
appearance to an interior. Splendour and effect 
of this sort are nevertheless only the material ele- 
ments of Art, quite different things from Art proper. 

Mr. G. E. Street has just completed, for the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, 
the building of a Literary and Scientific Institution 
at Wolverton. This edifice is of red brick and 
stone, and has a very fine yet sober appearance. 
The same architect has in hand, in the same place, 
a church, which is one of the most successful of 
his designs. 

Mr. G. G. Scott having been consulted by the 
town authorities of Tewkesbury concerning the 
present condition of the Abbey of that place, has 
reported upon it and recommended restoration. 
He considers it to have been originally a Norman 
work, which remained in its primitive state until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
interior was burnt and the building rendered, on 
restoration, much more decorative than before. 
As might be expected, later changes had been 
injurious; the high roofs of the choir and nave 
were taken down, and the spire, which crowned the 
central tower, fell in the fifteenth century. It is 
impossible, says Mr. Scott, to think of restoring 
the edifice to either of its ancient states; he sug- 
gests to make a clean sweep of the internal fittings, 
which are as unecclesiastical and bad as they can 
be; to extend the choir from the west end to the 
pulpit,—it now stops at the organ; to place a low 
screen where the organ now is; to remove that 
instrument to one of the transepts ; to remove the 
whitewash from the walls and regild the bosses. 
Generally, the church is in good repair. At the 
meeting convened to receive this Report, it was 
resolved to appeal for aid in subscriptions of money 
towards the cost of restoration as suggested by 
Mr. Scott, and that architect was requested to 
make a detailed estimate of the expenditure 
required. 

St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, is to be new- 
roofed, as a first step towards its restoration. Mr. 
N. Deane, of Dublin, is the architect. 

An energetic attempt is being made to obtain 
the erection of a statue of Shakspeare at Melbourne. 
A statue to Béranger is to be erected in Paris. 

Terra-cotta is to be the material employed for 
a series of statues which are to be placed on the 
new Hungarian Academy at Pesth. Five of these 
works are by artists of Berlin, and represent Leib- 
nitz, Newton, Descartes, Galileo, and Raphael. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——— 


ADELPHI.—On Saturday the season at this house 
was brought to a conclusion with Mr. B. Webster’s 
annual benefit. The piece performed was ‘Stephen 
Digges,’ an adaptation from Balzac’s novel, ‘Le 
Pere Goriat,’ by Mr. John Oxenford, which Mr. 
J.L. Toole had produced for his own benefit a few 
evenings previously. The part was written expressly 
for this actor, who is evidently ambitious of taking 
the place left vacant by the late Mr. Robson. 
Stephen Digges is a serio-comic character, whose 


esteem, and at last the warmest sympathy. A pas- 
sionate outburst at the end reveals symptoms of 
tragic intensity which, notwithstanding the compa- 
rative limitation of physique, we feel to be capable 
of being cultivated by Mr. Toole to a high point of 
perfection. The drama is in two acts. In the first, 
we are introduced to Stephen Digges as about to 
give a wedding breakfast to his two “ magnificent” 
daughters, who are the victims of two fortune- 
hunters. But Digges—a prosperous grocer in St. 
Mary-Axe—is proud of the alliance, nor are his 
neighbours a little envious of his good luck, for the 
marriage-party are assailed with a concert of mar- 
row-bones and cleavers as they leave the house for 
the church. In the second act, the girls have had 
two years’ experience of their husbands, and the 
facts go far to justify the gloomy anticipations of 
Betsy, an old servant, admirably impersonated by 
Miss Woolgar. They are reduced to the necessity 
of borrowing money from their father, to that 
extent that he is reduced to poverty, and ultimately 
expelled from his lodgings. Still, he is blind to the 
proper character of his pelican-children, and the 
Cassandra-like Betsy determines on having his eyes 
opened. She takes poor Digges to her mistress’s 
house, where he is placed so as to overhear a dis- 
cussion in which it is proposed that he should be 
confined in a lunatic asylum. It is at this point 
that the old man, suddenly enraged, gives way to 
his passion. A son by a former marriage then 
arrives, and is the means of restoring to Digges a 
sufficient portion of his property. When Mr. Toole 
returns from his provincial engagements, we have 
no doubt that the new drama will become popu- 
lar. 





HayYMARKET.—This theatre has re-opened, and 
commenced its new season with the revival of the 
comic opera of ‘The Castle of Andalusia,’ which 
has been received by the public with applause. The 
part of Spado is effectively sustained by Mr. Buck- 
stone himself. 





SaDLER’s WELLS.—Miss Marriott at this house 
has been performing the two opposite characters of 
Juliet and Lady Macbeth, and showing the versa- 
tility of her talent, by sustaining both with such 
points of discrimination as prove a remarkable 
power of artistic adaptation. We have had reason 
to give this lady credit for the extent of her range ; 
and may here remark that it is a qualification 
which peculiarly fits her for the management of a 
theatre, in which she must herself play the leading 
Shakspearian characters. The present company is 
much superior to that of last year. Mr. Melville, 
both as Romeo and Macbeth, has won from the 
audience decided approbation, and Mr. Horsman, 
both as Mercutio and Macduff, acted meritoriously. 
His delivery of the text is especially good. 


Drury Lane.—The re-opening of this theatre 
on Saturday was an event highly interesting to the 
lovers of legitimate drama. No novelty, however, 
was presented on the occasion, ‘The First Part 
of King Henry IV..,’ and the Battle of Shrewsbury, 
being sufficient for the present in the way both of 
drama and spectacle. The company, however, has 
been modified. Mr. Phelps, of course, still retains 
Falstaff, but that of the King has been transferred 
from Mr. Ryder to Mr. Henry Marston, who pre- 
sents a really historical portrait of the British 
monarch. Mr. Creswick, too, substitutes Mr. 
Walter Montgomery, in the part of Hotspur, and 
gives a more artistic though less impulsive repre- 
sentation of the character. A change of perform- 
ances takes place this evening, when ‘The Second 
Part’ of this famous historic tragedy will be placed 
on these boards for the first time, and Mr. Phelps 
will support the two characters of the dying Boling- 
broke and Mr. Justice Shallow. The latter is one 
of his best comic assumptions, and will be welcomed 
by his admirers with peculiar satisfaction. 





SranparD. —This theatre also re-opened on 
Saturday, having been greatly enlarged and elabo- 
rately embellished. The interior now resembles 
the auditorium of Drury Lane Theatre. The front 





peculiarities at first excite laughter, then beget 


XUM 


of the boxes is splendidly gilt, the dress-circle 


is furnished with numbered chairs, and the orches- 
tra stalls are provided with stuffed cushions. A 
magnificent crimson velvet curtain, and a new act- 
drop, painted by Mr. J. Gates, adorn the pro- 
scenium. A new piece was produced. It is entitled 
‘The Market Cross,’ and has been provided and 
most carefully placed on the stage by Mr. J. T. 
Douglass. It is illustrated with some beautiful 
scenery. It contains, also, “an episode,” during 
which the King of Spain enters in procession into 
Madrid. We do not perceive, however, that his 
entry has any influence on the fortunes of the per- 
sons engaged in the action, and are therefore at 
a loss to account for the incident. The main story 
relates to Inez, a foundling child adopted by 
Pyrenean peasants, but really the daughter of Don 
Miguel de Castro, who has a second wife, a wicked 
woman, who had originally exposed the infant to 
perish, and on the restoration of Inez to her father 
still seeks her destruction. She prepares an infernal 
machine in a casket, which, on its being opened, 
would fatally explode. But through the agency of 
a comic lawyer’s clerk (Mr. Britain Wright) the 
malignant Donna Agila de Castro falls the victim 
of her own invention. The first act, also, terminates 
with a sensation scene, in which a duel is fought 
with lanterns between Don Miguel himself and 
one Edmund Cleveland (Mr. Brownlow Hill), a 
physician, of whom the former is jealous. Miss 
Minnie Davis sustained the part of Inez very pret- 
tily, but Miss Marian Jackson is unequal to that 
of Agila, and, by an injudicious demonstration at 
the end, certainly imperilled the success of the 
drama. The piece, however, has one favourable 
element. It has an interesting story, dramatically 
and effectively told. 








MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossrr. — Signor 
Marchesi has been engaged for the season by Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison.—The Limited Liability 
Company will commence operations with Mr. 
Adams in ‘ Masaniello.’.— Mr. Benedict’s new 
opera is said to be on the story of Esmeralda,—we 
presume from ‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ 


Mr. Mellon has given a Handel Night since we 
wrote of his Promenade Concerts. The singers 
were Madame Parepa, Messrs. Perren and Lewis 
Thomas.—This week, too, Signor Bottesini, who 
can be ill spared from the world of solo players, 
and has been heard too little of late in public, 
reappeared.—There has been a harp concert, too, 
at Covent Garden. 

The series of Winter Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace will begin on the 8th of this month.—The 
Musical Society of Bayswater announces itself as 
studying Mr. Benedict’s ‘Coeur de Lion.’ 

Mr. Howard Glover’s announcement of fort- 
nightly Saturday afternoon concerts, to commence 
to-day, at Drury Lane, is an odd one, mixing up 
music, orchestral, choral, operatic and symphonic, 
with the sorceries of Mr. Beverley’s art. To give 
acts of musical dramas is a proceeding intelligible 
enough; less so the scenic illustration, without 
action, of Handel’s ‘ Israel.’ Is the chorus to be 
in costume? Mr. Howard Glover promises, also, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Antigone’ (as well as MM. Levy 
and Antoine Courtois), and, what we regard with 
greater wonderment still, pictures by Mr. Beverley, 
to fit ‘Elijah’ and the Italian Symphony,—an 
artist’s festival at Dusseldorf, described in Mendels- 
sohn’s matchless letters, being recalled by way of 
precedent. Mr. Halle is engaged for four concerts, 
to play four of Beethoven's Concertos—why not as 
well have pictures to brighten these? They may else 
look tame in the midst of such gay doings for the 
eye. Mr. Glover’s programme, in short, is a less 
wise one than should have been put forth by a 
projector who also appeals to the public as a com- 
poser. What is more, we cannot fancy it one pos- 
sible to be wrought out, seeing that anything like 
due rehearsal preparation of such untried exhi- 
bitions, one so rapidly succeeding the other, is out 
of the question, in a theatre by its own concerns 
so fully occupied as that of Drury Lane. 

Mr. Horace Wigan has become the exclusive 
lessee and manager of the Olympic Theatre. 





Shield’s ballad opera, ‘ Rosina,’ is announced at 
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the new Royal National Standard Theatre, Shore- 
ditch. 

Our Correspondent, wishing for an explanation 
of the sign of inquiry (?) affixed to what is reputed 
as Mozart’s ‘Twelfth Mass,’ in our report on the 
Birmingham Festival, is, probably, unaware that 
doubts have long been current in regard to its 
parentage. Time does not admit of our entering 
elaborately into the question; perhaps sutticient 
justification of hesitation will be found in the fact 
that it is not in the list of masses, service-music, 
requiems, &c., in Dr. von Kéchel’s careful and 
minute Thematic Catalogue of Mozart’s works, pub- 
lished a very few years ago, and, we have reason 
to believe, in all essentials, a a complete production. 
Allusion to it is made, in Dr. Kéchel’s Appendix, 
p. 521, as to a questionable work, citing the opin- 


ions of Seyfried and Dr. Jahn (vide p. 672, vol. i. of 


that author’s biography of Mozart) on the subject. 
The penmanship of the MS. is not admitted, and 
the remarrk is made that the treatment of certain 
instruments (the bassoon especially) differs widely 
from Mozart’s practice at the Salzburg period, to 
which it has been represented as having belonged. 
To ourselves, the Mass, with the exception of one 
fugue and the opening of the ‘ Et Incarnatus,’ has 
always seemed showy and mechanical among Mo- 
zart’s masses, which, as a group, considering their 
length and professed solemnity of purpose, are 
Mozart's least-inspired works. 

One inquiry brings on another. A Correspondent 
desires us to ask for information concerning a much 
smaller matter, still referring to the same great 
composer. ‘Can any one,” he says, “fix, as 
authentic, that truly whimsical part-song, ‘ Vene- 
rabilis Barba Capucinorum,’ which is published 
with Mozart’s name, and is in Mozart’s best farcical 
manner, but which, also, is not in Dr. Kdéchel’s 
Catalogue?” 

If report is to be trusted, the world to which 
this column is devoted is becoming odder and odder 
in the new contradictions and combinations pro- 
mised or disclosed. We are perpetually reading 
of the unsatisfactory state of the Drama; yet new 
theatres seem tobe rising up boldly everywhere. One 
is talked of for Liverpool. Again, the local papers 
belonging to that enterprising town speak with 
the highest praise of a young actress, Miss Milly 
Palmer, as a pathetic and effective Juliet, Ophelia, 
Parthenia (in ‘Ingomar’), Clara (in Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s ‘ Money’). What next !—they add, that 
she is secured—for the Strand Theatre in London. 
Is, then, that pleasant little show-box of ours about 
to exhibit legitimate drama / 

The National Concert given the other evening 
at Copenhagen, in honour of the Princess and 
Prince of Wales, was conducted by Herr Gade, 
and made up of Danish music—Kuhlau’s not 
forgotten. 

A new melo-drama, at the ThéAtre Porte St.- 
Martin, Paris, ‘Les Flibustiers de la Sonore,’ by 
MM. Rolland and Aymard, is discussed and dis- 
missed by M. Janin in his flightiest vein of sar- 
casm. He commends, however, Mdlle. Rousseil, a 
new actress who appears in it. 





MISCELLANEA 


Origin of the Signs + and —.—I extract the 
following from my note-book :—The first of these 
signs is a contraction of et. The course of transfor- 
mation from its original to its present form may 
be clearly traced in old MSS. Zt by degrees became 
&, and & became +. The origin of the second (—) 
is rather more singular. Most persons are aware 
that it was formerly the universal custom, 
both in writing and printing, to omit some or all 
of the vowels, or a syllable or two of a word, and 
to denote such omission by a short dash, thus —, 
over the word so abbreviated. The word minus 
thus became contracted to mns, with a dash over 
the letters. After a time the short line itself, 
without the letters, was considered sufficient to 
imply subtraction, and by common consent became 
so used. Hence we have now the two signs + 
and — T. LaMpray, 
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Messrs. Tinsley’s New Works. 





A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 


A 
MISSION TO DAHOMEY: 


Being a Three Months’ Residence at the 
Court of Dahomey ; 


In which is described the Manners and Customs 
of the Country, including the Human 
Sacrifice, &c. 

By Capt. R. F. BURTON, 

Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, 
and the Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.’ 

(Ready this day. 


NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The MARRIED LIFE of 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 


Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. ; 


And the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, 
King of Portugal. Historical Studies. From 
numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
[Ready this day. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. 
ABBOTS CLEVE; or, Can it be 


Proved ? 


NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From ‘All 


the Year Round.’ By ANDREW Hatimay. 


Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
This day is published, the Third and Revised Edition, in 3 vols. of 


DENIS DONNE. By the Author of 
‘Sir Victor’s Choice.’ 
*.* The Third and Revised Edition is ready this day. 


“There are three episodes, at least, in these volumes, which 
Miss Thomas should guard most jealously, for there is the 
material of an excellent comedy in each of them.......It is 
clever, with a cleverness which sometimes suggests real genius, 
full of dashing analysis and admirably contrived scenes... . We 
can sé aK recommend * Denis Donne.’ ’’—Spectator. 





**It is pleasant to have a book from the hands of a lady novelist, 
without the usual complement of dungeons and draw-wells, bom- 
bastand bigamy. More than this, Miss T homas displays an even 
vigour of diction which few of her sex possess.” —Atheneum. 


“ The author invaded a portion of Miss Braddon’s own particular 
territory, and ‘came out strong’ upon horses and racing, some- 
what less lavishly, but decidedly more correctly, than the accom- 

lished and popular biographer of Mrs. Mellish. There is nothing 
»ut praise to be bestowed upon ‘ Denis Donne.’ It is a bond fide 
novel, written to amuse. The plot of the story is original, clever 
and interesting. Miss Thomas need not have either doubt or fear 
as to the place which will be awarded her among our modern 
novelists.”—Morning Post. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘TREVLYN HOLD.’ 


This day is bub ye in 1 vol. price 6s. uniform with 
* East Ly: mne,’ * Verner’s Pride,” 


TREVLYN HOLD: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ 
[Ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 6s. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 6s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. 
SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 6s. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 





TiNsLEY Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street. 





122, Fleet-street, London, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. JOHN MAXWELL §& CO, 
will publish the following New Works 


during the Autumn Season :— 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’s 
SECRET,’ &e. 
3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
HE DOCcCrtosR’s WIFE, 
Reprinted from TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
LOn Oct. 10, 








3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
ASPAR TRENCHARD 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


Illustrated with Photograph-Portraits from Authentic Pictures, 
Voocboneg by Royal Commands by the most eminent Artists of the 


eriods, 
Rerat FAVOURITES 
By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*,* This most important work has been in preparation over two 
ars. 


Tn 2 vols. price 42s. 


2 vols. price 21s. 
CCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 
By WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. (Ready. 


2 vols. price 21s. 
} L&TOREC BY EWAYS, 
By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Ba 
Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &. 


rt., 
[Ready. 





2 vols. price 21s. 


eae PARK: a 
By A CLERGYMAN, 


Novel. 
[On Oct. 5. 


3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
BEE-HUN 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 


ae 
3 vols. price 318. 6d. 


INGE D a oO FT BS 
y C. J. COLLINS 
Author of ‘ Sacky Mile Chase,’ *The Man in Chi nins,’ &e. 


TERS. 
(This day. 





3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


A & 22.28 zo B ft &, 
By LADY CAMPBELL. 


M 





3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


Ak R YF os F Bm Ff. 
By the Author of * a Victor’s Choice,’ * Denis Donne,’ 
Bertie Bray,’ &c. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FIFTH EDITION.—This day, at all Libraries, 


Hes EY Do FH DB A R: 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 


New Novel, in 3 vols. just ready at all Libraries, 
[pA4Gesous CONNEXIONS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR'S 
CHOICE,’ &c. 
Second Edition, at all Libraries, 


Bee tis B 


DB: a. we 


This day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Putz MAN ih CHAINS. 
By 


the Author of ‘ Sackville Chase,’ Xe. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By G. A.Sata. 2s. 

CROSS OF HONOUR. By Author of ‘Sir Victor’s 
Choice.’ 2s. 

REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES, 2s. 

SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. 2s. 

ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 2s. [ Ready. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 122, Fleet-street. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK, EDITED BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES 
VRAXALL, Barr. 
This day is published, price 6s. with Illustrations on toned paper, 
crown 8yo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 
HE BACKWOODSMAN. 
Edited by Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
*,* This is a most exciting and amusing book of adventure, and 
it is eminently suited for a gift-book. 
London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 122, Fleet-street. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


English. 


I. 
A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM BOOK, 
printed on toned paper, imp. 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, 


PICTURES of ENGLISH LIFE, 


ter Original Studies by R. Barnes and E. M. W anya 
a wed by J. D. Cooper. With Descriptive Poetry by F. 
WATTS. (In October. 
II. 


A HISTORY of LACE, from the Earliest 
Period. By Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous 
Voodeuts and full-page Coloured Illustrations. Thick demy 

o. bound in extra cloth. [Vovenver 1. 


nm Lf al ~ ‘ a] ef pf Y 

he GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 
A History of the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline of 
the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England; including 
Winchester, Eton, Westmins ster, St. Paul’s, Charter-House, 
Merchant T aylors*, row, Rugby, Shrewsbur. ry, &c. ; includ- 
I Digest of the New Government Report. By HOWARD 
ST. AUNTON, Esq. Copiously Illustrated. (December 1. 


Iv. 

The PLEASURES of MEMORY. By 
SAMUEL ROGERS. ( ‘hoicely Illustrated. Small a. 
(Forming the New Volume of ** Choice Series of Choice Books.” 

rwoneaiion: 


v. 

PBEESand BEE-KEEPING. By the Times 
BEE-MASTER. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra. {Just ready. ! 

VI. | 

| 









FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Verbo- 


rum and Quotation Handbook of Lines, Phrases, and Sen- | 
tences which, from their truth and beauty, have become | 
embodied in our English Tongue. Edited by J. H/ AIN 
FRISWELL. Crown 8yo. (Forming a Volume of “The 
Gentle Life Series.”) (Just ready. 
VIL 

LIKE UNTO CHRIS A new Trans- | 
lation of Thomas 4 Kempis’ * DE IMIT ATIONE CHRISTI. 2 
Crown 8yo. (Forming a Volume of “ The Gentle Life Series. at 


Vill. | 


NORMANDY; its GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE and HISTORY: as illustrated by TW ENTY- | 
I FIV a ‘S -HOTOGR APHS from Buildi igs in ROUEN, C a 

MAN BAYEUX, and FALAISE. A Sketch, by E.G 

TE PHENS. Large 8yo. ornamental cloth, 16s. 





1X. 


SCHILLER’S LAY of the BELI.| 


Translated hy the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD BULWER 


LYTTON, Bart. With Forty-two Illustrations, drawn on 
Wor od by Tuomas Scorr, and engraved by J. D. Coorer, after | 
lesigns 


oy Moritz Rerzscu. Oblong 4to. chcleniy bound in | 


cloth. [Jn October. 


x. 
WHITE WIFE, with other Stories, 
Supe ernatural, Romantic and Legendary. sy CUTHBERT 
B With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Post 


The 


” xi. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
WALK from LONDON to JOHN O’GROAT’S. Wit 


f th 
Notes by the Way, with Photographs. By ELIHU BUR- 
RITT. Crown 8yo. price 63. [This day. 


XIL. 


A CHEAP EDITION of Mr. WILKIE 
COLLINS'S Celebrated Story, THE WOMAN in WHITE. 
Fancy boards, with Design by Harry Rocers. Price 28. 6d. 

(This day. 

DYKE 


Xl. 
The GIPSIES of the DANES 


by JANUARY SEARLE. Post 8vo. 
XIV. 
BRIGANDAGE in ITALY, from the 


Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


xv. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
[Will be ready during October. 
.GOLDEN HATR: a Tale of the Pilgrim 


Fathers. By SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. With 8 
Illustrations. Feap. cloth. 


2, NOODLE-DOO. By Cuartes BENNETT, 
Author of ‘ Little Breeches,’ &c. 4to. cloth. 
3, CHILD’S PLAY. An entirely New Edition, 
exquisitely Coloured from Drawings by E. V. B. 4to. cloth. 
. DAME PLATTS and her TWO CATS. By 
THOMAS MILLER. [Fcap. 
XVI. 


NEW NOVELS. 


. A DANGEROUS SECRET, &c. By ANNIE 
THOMAS. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


By a RESIDENT. 


bee 


~ 


| author, Capt. Hall, has just started, 
| Expedition. 


| Continent. 





2,4 SPLENDID FORTUNE. By J. Hain 
FRISWELL. 3 vols. 


nnn 





PDI 


American. 


Preparing aed immediate publication, in 2 vols. demy 8yo. with 
arly 100 Illustrations, printed by Clay, 
LIFE 


y r Y 
Ww ITH THE ESQUIMAU X. 
Compiled from the Journals of Capt. C. F. HALL, of the 
Whaling Barque George Henry, from the 29th of May, 1860, to 
the 13th of September, 1862. 
A Narrative of extraordinary Individual Enterprise and Perse- 
verance, almost unaided ; with the results of a long Intercourse 
with the INNUITS and’ full pes tion of their Mode of Life, 
Social, Political, and Religious; the Discovery of actual Relics of 
the Expedit ion of Martin Frobisher of Three Centuries AGO, and 
important deductions in favour of yet Discovering some of the 
Survivors of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, towards which the 
reinforced, on a Second 


JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES 


related by Hrusetr. By coe age oe a erie of 
* Hannah Thurston,’ &¢. 3 vols. p {Just ready. 
*,* The English copyright of this new Novel by Mr. Tay lor has 
been secured. 


The Ninth Volume of Mr. BANCROFT’S 
HISTORY of AMERICA. 8vo. cloth. [Just ready. 


IV. 
CRUSOPS ISLAND, and Adventures in 


the Footsteps of ALEXANDER SELKIRK. By J. ROSS 
BROWNE, Author of ‘ Etchings of a Whaling chrutae? 


With 
Illustrations, post 8vo. 


LWVext month. 


Vv. 
; Eleventh and Cheaper Edition of The 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and its METEOR- 
OLOGY. By F. M. MAURY, LL.D. ; being the Third Edi- 
tion of the Author's Enlargement and Reconstruction of his 
Work, post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s.—A few copies of the larger 
o¥ uper Edition may be had, 8s. 6d. 
his Edition includes all the Researches and Observations 
P, Cont Years, and is Copyright both in England and on the 
[Vow ready. 


vi. 
A MANUAL of PHYSICAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Professor pres gag 
Jecem 
*,* Note, this work will be copyright both in England : aes on 
the’ Continent. 


Vil. 
° T mm 4 
A Series of MURAL MAPS, illustrative 
of Soe e Geography, under the Superintendence of Prof. 
These Maps will present the physical roger of the earth’s sur- 
— with great clearness and beauty. Its plains, plateaus, moun- 
tain slopes, mountain systems, &c. will be secmmeies clearly tothe 
eye, as oceans, seas, islands, rivers, mountains, &c. are shown in 
ipl | maps. In other words, these Maps will illustrate the facts 
hysical peography as satisfactorily as other maps do the de- 
ta ails of local geograp| 1y. Beautifully coloured by a new and very 
— ed proc 
The Maps nez early ready 
ORTH y, MI ERIC, A, two sizes. 
MSUTH AMERICA, "two sizes. 
EUROPE, large size. 
UNITED STATES, large size. 
CENTRAL EUROPE, large size. 
AFRICA, small size 
and others will im medtately follow bo complete the two Series. 
Detailed Prospectuses of this very important Series of Maps, 
with prices, will shortly be — copether with a KEY. 


MAN and NATU RE; or, Physical Geo- 

gr phy as Modified by Human Action. By GEORGE P. 

{ARSH, Author of * Lectures on the English Language,’ 

. = Student’s Manual of English Literature,’ &c. - — | 
eady 


RELIGION and “CHEMISTRY ; or 


Proofs of God’s Bae in the Atmosphere and its Elemen 
By JOSIAH P. COOKE, Jun., Author of ‘ Elements of Che- 
mical Physics.’ 


The BEA UTIES of the 


DOCK. Illustrated by J. 
* Forest Hymn.’ 


vo. (Just ready. 


ADIRON 


S. Howes. Uniform with Bryant's 
8vo. beveled boards. [In November. 


The SNOW IMAGE. By N 


HAWTHORNE. Illustrated in Colours. 


v ATH ANIEL 
[In November. 


XII. 
The ART- ter The Confessions of an 


Enguirer. By J. _ JARVES, Wg , Author of ‘ Art-Hints,’ 
* Art-Studies,’ &. “eS — (Ready. 


AMERICA and HER COMMENTA- 


TORS; with a Critical Sketch of Travel in a the United States. 
By H. T. TUCKERMAN, ng cloth, 12s, [Ready. 


The LIFE of EDWARD LIVING- 


STON. By CHARLES HAVENS HUNT. With an Intro- 
duction by G. BANCROFT. 8vo. cloth, 14s. eady. 


xv. 

DOWN IN TENNESSE; with an Ac- 
count of the Mission to Richmond. By EDMUND KIRKE, 
Author of ‘ Amongst the Pines,’ and‘ My bout, Friends 

Next ni 


xvi. 

HISTORY of WEST POINT, the United 
States Military Academy, and its Military I mportance. By 
Capt. E. C. BOYNTON, A.M. With Plans and illustrations. 
8yo. 218. 





4 


JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER: 





BOOKS. 


Colonial. 


1. 
Immediately, in 2 yols. demy Svo. pp. 1,100, 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERY and 
EXPLORATION of AUSTRALIA, from the Earliest Period 


to the Present re ... the Rey. JULIAN E. 4 
WOODS EROS y the Re U E. TENISON 


CANADA in 1864: a Handbook for 


Settlers. By HENRY T. NEWTON CHESSHYRE, late 
R.N., Author of ‘ Recollections of a Five Years’ Residence in 
Norway,’ &e. In1 vol. small 8vo. cloth. [/mmediately. 


POEMS. By Joun ‘Le Gay BRrERETON, 


M.D.,of Sydney, N.S. Wales, Author of‘ The Travels of Prince 
Legion,’ &e. In’ yol. feap. 8vo. cloth. Un the press. 


and Other 
a Drama,’ (Montreal). 
Lin the press. 


Poems. By the Author of ‘Saul: 
Small post 8vo. choicely bound cloth. 


The ENGLISH and AUSTRALIAN 


pe ded BOOK. Cookery for Mae sony, ¥ a 2 for the 
Upper Ten Thousand.” By an AUSTRALIA RISTOL- 
OGIST. Containing every Mode and —s vom ot Cookery, 
both British and Colonial, the Making of Bread and Dressing 
of Food in the Bush, and a vast variety of Useful Receipts. 
Crown 8vo. 324 pages, extra cloth, 4s. 6d. with Coloured 

Illustrations. 
vi. 


r 1 +Xr7 oa fale ia ° ° 
fhe COLONY of VICTORIA: its His- 
tory, Commerce, and Gold Mining, ite, Social and Political 
Institutions, Lowe to the end of 1863. With Remarks, Inci- 
dental and C rative, —— the other Australis in Colonies. 
By WIL LIAM. WESTGARTH, Author of * Victoria and the 
Gold Mines,’ &c. 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 168. 
“A book which must long maintain a position of first-rate 
excellence.” "—Australian and New Zealand Gazette. 
any man understands this subject practically it is the 
author of this book.”—Home News. 


Vil. 


| TRACKS of M‘SKINLAY and PARTY 


ACROSS AUSTRALIA. By JOHN DAVIS, one of the Ex- 
pedition. Edited from the MS. Journal of Mr. Davis, = 
an Introductory View of the recent Paplarstions at Stuart, 

Burke, Wills, Landsborough, and others. By V WEST: 


GARTH. With numerous Ilustrations: in Bk Litho- 
graphy, and Map. &vo. cloth, 16s 
VIL 

A HISTORY of NEW SOUTH 


WALES, with an Account of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), 
New Zealand, Port Phillip (Victoria), Moreton Bay, and other 
Australasian ‘Settlements comprising a complete View of the 
Progress and pects of Gold Mining in Australia. By the 
late RODERICK PPLANAGAN, In 2 thick vols. demy 8yo. 
cloth, 248. 

Ix. 


The PROGRESS and PRESENT STATE 


of BRITISH INDIA: a Manual of Indian History, Geo- 
graphy , and Finance, for General Use; posed upon — 
Jocuments, furnished under _the Authority of Her Majes 
Secretary of State for India. B. MONTGOME RY MARTIN 


Esq., Author of a ‘ History of the British Colonies,’ &. In 
1 vol: post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
x. 
|'EIGHTY YEARS’ PROGRESS of 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; with a large Amount of 
Statistical Information, from the best and latest Authorities. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 8yo. cloth, 21s. 


xi. 


LOVELL'sGENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


This Goceranhy 3 is designed to furnish a satisfactory résumé of 
Geographical Knowledge of ail Parts of the World, and to give 
— prominence to the British Colonies, concerning ete 
such meagre Lolenpetien is ——— found in works of t 
kind. 51 coloured Maps, 113 Engravings, and a Table of Cloke 
of the World. 4to. 58. 


XII. 
The CANADIAN ALMANAC and 
REPOSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for the YEAR 
1864. Demy 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


XIil. 


The AUSTRALIAN ALMANAC for 


the YEAR 1864. Crown Svo. cloth, 5. 


The GAZETTEER. "oe 2 NEW SOUTH 
WALES. With a coloured Map of the Colony, compiled 
expressly for the work. Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 

xv. 


The GEOGRAPHY of NEW SOUTH 
WALES: Physical, Industrial, and Political. By W. WIL- 
KINS, Chief Inspector of National Schools, Sydney. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 

XVI. 


COLONIAL ESSAYS. Translated from 


the Dutch. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


“ Contain much catenesting and valuable information, conveyed 
in a style which is readable, by ¢ even those who do not desire to go 
into the depths of the subject.” —Atheneum. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE-HILL, 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN, and COLONIAL BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 


XUM 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
Just ready, price 28. feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
UROPEAN HISTORY, in a Series of Bio- 


graphies, from the ee of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By DAV PRYDE, M.A., Lecturer on the 
English Language and Literature in r* School of Arts, in- 
a h, and Author of * Biographical Outlines of English Lite- 
1 Edinburgh William P. N 


Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Marshall 





UNIFORM WITH LORD MACAULAY’S ‘ENGLAND.’ 
Now ready, Vol. III. price 4s. 6d. 


YTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND 
New and Popular Edition of). 

= The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found 

a historian whose sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful 

liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict that this book 

1 soon become, and long remain, the standard History of Scot- 
land.”. — Quarterly Review. 

Detailed Prospectuses can be had from any Bookseller. 
& _aehacasam William P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Marshall 


(a 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. ° 
Now ready, in 8vo. pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PLURALITY of the HUMAN RACE. 
By, GEORGES POUCHET. pinplated and edited by 
HUGH J. C. BEAVAN, F.R.G.S. F.A.S.L. 


Also recently published, 


The PHENOMENA of HUMAN HY- 
RIDITY. By De. PAUL BROCA. Edited by C. CARTER 

BLAKE, F.G.S. F.A.S.L. 8vo. price 58. cloth. 

INTRODUCTION to ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By Dr. THEODOR WAITZ. wow J. FREDERICK COL- 
LINGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.G.S., F.A.S. 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 

In the press, 

LECTURES on MAN’s PLACE in NATURE. 

By CARL VOGT. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster: row. 








Second Edition, 8vo. price 2s. 


N ESSAY on the BENEFICENT DIS. 
TRIBUTION of the SENSE of PAIN. By G. A. ROWELL, 
Hon. Member of the Ashmolean Society. Second Edition, with 
Notes, price 2s. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. An ESSAY on the CAUSE of PAIN, and 
its ALLIED PHENOMENA. Witha Plate. 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 58. 

2. A LECTURE on the STORM in WILT- 
SHIRE, Dec. 30, 1859. 8vo. price 28. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, , Edinbur ‘gh. 


French Studies Condensed, Sev renth Edition, , 58. “6d. 


yey! TO SPEAK VEER OR ; 
r, French and France. By A. ALBITES, LL. B., Paris, 
«Prue Gem. ”— Delille. scab ees — Atheneum. te ‘PBerfe ct.” —Era 
FRENCH PRONOUNCE Helps, is.—* Most Nici ” 
Aris’s.—FRENCH GENDERS ‘CoNgE ERED. 1s.—“ Golden 
rule. Longman 0. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo. pp. 499, cloth, 6s. (by post, 6s. 6d.) 


AN: his TRUE NATURE and MINISTRY. 
By LOUIS CLAUDE DE ST.-MARTIN, 
(** Le Philosophe Inconnu.”) 
Translated by EDWARD BURTON PENNY. 


London: William Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
PUBLISHED BY 


EIGHTON BELL & CQO, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


PLATO’S GORGIAS. Literally Translated, with 
an egg dag te Essay, containing a Summary of the Argu- 
ment. By E. M. COPE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A. 78. eady. 


ESCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose by 
F, A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 8vo. 
(Wearly ready. 


BEZAE CODEX CANTABRIGIENSIS ; being 
an exact copy, in ordinary type, of the celebrated Uncial 
Greeco-Latin Manuscript of the Four Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, written early in the Sixth © entury, and presented to 
the University of Cambridge by Theodore Za, A.D. 1581. 
Edited, with a Critical Introduction, Annotations, and Fac- 
similes, by FREDERICK H. SCRIVENER, A.M., Rector 
of St. Gerrans, Cornwall. 4to. “an 268. [Now ready. 


A FULL COLLATION of the CODEX 
SINAITICUS with the Received Text of the New Testa- 
ment, to which is prefixed a Critical Introduction. By F, H. 
SCRIVENER. Small 8vo. 5s. 

“* Mr. Scrivener has now placed the results of Tischendorf’s dis- 
covery within the reach of all in a charming little v olume, which 

ought to form a sare to the ia Testament in the library 
of every Biblical student.”— Reader 


SEATONIAN POEMS. By the Rev. J. M. 
NEALE, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Geege s Warden of 
_Sackville College, East Grinstead. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

-We might go on to quote with equal success from the rest 

“ this volume, but our space forbids. 

pearls, which chance has strung and a spirit of true poetry pro- 

vided. Once begin to read, and it is almost impossible to stop 
before one gets to the end of the poeem—nay, of the whole book of 
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f. 





Wards and their Re 
New Zealand, by W. 


Proceedi: Fd the io Selenite Societies of London.—Miscellanea 
-- id 
waiens & No dng 14, Henrietta-street, Covent.garden, Lon- 





don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
p TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all "Boo ksellers ; and of the ” Author, 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, W. 


MIT BECK & B EC K’S 
NEW a. AL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Dese ription sent f free by post, 

or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C 
COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
M iT gd, BECK & BE 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
, CORNHILL, E.C 
where they have opine extensive Show- 
assortments of ACH eon AT Ic 
n¢ 5 s of 
OPTICAL, a PEOROLOGIC: and other SCIEN’ 
IN STRU MENTS and AP PARATUS 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage-stamps. 


K 





EC K, 
K 


-rooms, entiine am 
MIO tt OSCOPES 








TIFIC 


\T EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 0 miles off, 





Jupiter’s Moons, &c.; for landscape, valuable for 30 miles, “ The 
fepsnetge is very goo ” Marquis c va ‘armarthen. ** Most 
useful.”—Lord Gifford. *“Rer bly od.” ord Garvagh. 
™ * Quite as powerful as that , vo which t paid Bl. 53.” —Major 

turkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantw ich. ‘“‘It gives me complete 


satiste action, and is wonderfully good.”—Sir Digby Cayley. ‘I 
never met an yaa so completely answering its maker’s recom- 
mendation.”—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “ An indispensable 
companion to a a asure trip.”—Notes and Gueris s. ** Economy 
of price is not secured at the eat of efficiency.” — Field. The Hythe 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 313. 6d. Only to be had 
direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes street, Edinburgh. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LompBarp-stREEt 


and CHARING CROss. 
Remission of one-half of a Duty on Stock, 
Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade. 
Insurances effected now will secure the 
reduced duty. 
GEO. W. 


June 25, 1864. 
NORTH —- AND 
4. SURANCE COMPAN 
Established 1809 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
tion transacted at moderate rates. 
The Duty paid by this Company in 1°63 amounted to 60,7721. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances 
_ Insurers in_this Company will receive the full benefit of the 
reduction in Duty. 
CAPITAL....... eT 
ANNUAL INCOME : _ 
ACCUMULATED “a 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, 7 





Machinery, 





full benefit of the 
LOVELL, Secret Ary. 


a RCZ ANTILE 


00 







street, E.C. 





_WEST-END OFFICE ae: 8, place, Pall Mall. 
peeican 1 LIFE INSUR ANCE OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED 1N 1797 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CUAKING CROSS, S.W. 
Directors. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. il James Lancaster, 

William 6 Conan ‘Esq. D.C.L. | 
F.R. John Lubbock, Esq. F.R.S. 
Gordon, Esq. M.D.| Benjamin 8S} raw . Esq. 


James A. 
F. Matthew WI Es 
Maresato ke Wyvill Esq. 


sq 
rx ents Hawkins, jos Esq. , jun, 


} 
M Pl 





Kirkman D. Hedgso' 
Hieury Lancelot Holland” sq. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 





lerate Rates of Pre- 


This Company grants Assurances at Moi 
and at Low Rates without 


wes! with Participation in Profits, 
P rofi 
“Als I oans in connexion with Li 
eecuri 
‘At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 60 
per cent. on the Premiums pai 


For Particulars and Forms of p roposal apply to the Secretary. 
MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 
NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Fire and 
Life), instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
Hoot Offices—81, CORNHILL, corner of Finch-lane; and 
BAKER- "STREET, Portman-square, London. 
Fire Insurances now due should be paid within 15 days from 
the 29th inst. 
Every description of Business entertained by this Company 
(which combines the advantages of a large accumulated Capital, 
every modern system of Insurance, and the experience of 150 
years’. 
Rates of Premium proportionate to the risks to be protected. 
Forms of Proposal (Fire and Life) nasa a and any informa- 
tion given on application. M. B. LEWIS, See. 
September, 1864. 


A PLIANCE 





Assurance upon approved 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIFE AND FIRE. 


Subscribed Capital £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital : 550,000 
Total invested Funds 1,497,314 


President—Sir MOSES MONTE IFIORE, Bart. 
Directors. 

James Alexander, Esq 

28 G. Barnett, Esa. 





ves Helme, Esq. 


Sen pson Lucas, Esq. 












, H. Barnett, Esq. Elliot Maenaghten, a 
snjamin Cohen, E 8q. Thomas Masterman, 
James Fletcher, Esq. 3 ~ h Maver Montefic +4 Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq. A, De Rothschild, Bart. 


George J. Goschen, Esq. M.P. Bare mn L. De Rothschild, M. P. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. M.P. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
Auditors—Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. C. M. Lampson, Esq. 
Hugh Colin Smit 
Bankers— Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, fiat yurys, and Lloyd. 
New Life Prospectus, with variety of Tables. 
Fire Business at Home and Abroad. 

Head Ofice—1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Branch Offices i. h, Manchester, Sheffield, Ipswich, 
Bu dmunds, Gosport. 

Agencies in almost ev 3 Town of the United Kingdom, 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary.—D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 





The RENEW. d \OW 
READE EWAL RECEIPTS for MICHAELMAS are NOW 


NOW READY, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE,’ ‘VERNER’S PRIDE,’ &c. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BIGLOW PAPERS: 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Author ef ‘ The Biglow Papers.’ 


Maocmittan & Co. London and Cambridge. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


2s. 6d.; Mounted in Case, 4s. 6d. 


METROPOLITAN 


Price, in 


MAP OF THE 
RAILWAYS 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, 
Sanctioned in 1864. 


London: EDWARD 


Sheet, 


A NEW 


AND 


Granvous, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. 


STRIFE WITH THE CONVENT; 
OR, THE HEIRESS OF STRANGE HALL. 


A NEW HIGHLY SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 
By EDWARD MASSEY. 
** Just now, when public attention is directed to the Convent system, this book will be eagerly sought after.” 
Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


LOVE'S 


London: 








Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; bevelled boards, full gilt sides and edges, 10s. 6d. 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH: 


COMPRISING 


The Vicar of Wakefield—The Traveller—The Deserted Village—The Haunch of Venison—The Captivity: an Oratorio— 

Retaliation—Miscellaneous Poems—The Good-natured Man—She Stoops to Conquer—and a Sketch of the Life of Oliver 

Goldsmith, by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 

Illustrated with 100 Pictures, drawn by G. J. Pinwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
‘* Engraved with a care and finish that no skill could surpass.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





Ready this day, 4te. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., Volume L. 


DALZIELS ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 


N° 195 


£1,001 


gaused by 
whether Wa 
orat Home, 
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. HRI 
With upwards of 100 Pictures, SHU 

Drawn by J. E. Mrttars, R.A., J. Tenxiet, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwet, A. B. Hoventon, and T. DaLziEL, c TA 

and E ngraved by the BRoTHERS DALZzI&L. ~ 

*.* To be completed in Two Volumes. HEatTo: 
“The designs are wrought in a broad and powerful manner, and are truly artistic in spirit. We commend the Windows, 
designs to those who like healthy work.” —Atheneum. Memorial 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. NEV 
HAN 
for D 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Central Offices—25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, S.W. 
City Branch—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 





Subscriptions:—From 10s. 6d. per Annum upwards. 
Lists, Terms, Rules, and all other information, forwarded, free, upon application to 
25, Pall Mall, 8.W. HENRY FOWLER, Seeretary- 
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£] 000 in CASE of DEATH, or an Allow- 
’ ance of 6l. per Week while laid-up by Injury 
gaused by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

her Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, oe 
= nase: may be secured byan Annual Payment of 3l. ti 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
More than 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 
promptly and liberally paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or - the Offices, 10, Regent- -street, and 
64, Cornhill. VILLIAM J. V IAN, Secretary. 


Railway enema Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


NIV ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 











“soc IETY, |, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London, E.C. 

ablished 18%4,— Life Assurance at very low Premiums. An- 

n Division of Profits. All premiums on policies with profits, 

sritish or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 1864, 

after six ey Accumulated funds 8 5,01. Annual in- 

come 135,0.0.—Prospectus on applics pies. at the Head Uffice as 
above, or at Caleutta, Bombay, and Mad 

FREDK. HE NDRIKS, abana and Secretary. 
VION FIRE OFFICE 


N° YRWICH UN 
THE BONUS YEAR. 

THREE-FIF Se of the Profits of the Company are periodi- 
cally distributed as a Bonus to parties insuring, who have thus 
from time to time received from the Society sums amounting in 

egate to ne ay 440, 0001, 

AF THER BONUS a 52,0277. has now been declared, and 
will be paid on the renewal of ting Insurances at Michaelmas, 
1864, and the three following Quarters. 


Examples of Premiums reduced by this Bonus. 




















ore j 
No. of Policy. | Sum Insured. ene Romeoed rename 
&. 8 a 
| 12019 2 
| 35 0 0 
j 6,800 1916 8 
5,000 464 





‘The R ATE S of P REMIU Mar are in NO Cc ASE HIGHER than 
2d by the other principal Offices giving no Bonus to 





arge is made for the Policy or Stamp when the Insurance 

s 3001, or for Insurances transferred from other Offices. 
“The Business of the Company exceeds Seventy Millions, and, 

owing to the liberality with which its engagements have been per- 

















formed, is rapidly increasing, ‘he Duty — to Government for 
the year 1863 was 84, lis. 9d.; and the amount insured on 
Farming Stock was 10, 7 Ras 

the Norwich Union Fire Office is the LARGEST OFFICE 
making a return to its Insurers. 


For Prospectuses apply to the Society's Offices, 29, Fleet-street, 
E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


S UN 
Managers 


CHARLES RICHARD POLE, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
4 Ri ght Hon. W. Beresford, “ea Ladbroke, Esq. 
~f Francis Shaw Lefevre, 





FIRE OFFIC E, LONDON. 


Established 1710. 






li =a Littledale, ari 

|c é ries 8 K Littledale, Esq. 
Norman 
Edward ‘Howley Palmer, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, a 

Lambert Pole, 





Esq. 





Ra ikes 
Russell E lie 


Harvie iavion ‘Faraubar Esq. 
Capt. H.G. Hamilton, R. 





William J ah He oo Esq. Sir Henry Rich, ‘is art. 
Joseph Hoar 380 Oswald A. Smith, Esq 
Sir James We eir Ho ze, Bart. | Henry R. Tomkinson, Esq. 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Polic ies fall due at the Michaelmas Quarter, are herebyreminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street ; Craig’s-court, Charing Cross; at No. 40, Wigmore-street, 


Cavendish-square; or to the Agents in theC ountry, on or before 
the 14th day of Ocroser, 1864, when the fifteen days allowed by 
this Office, over and above the time for which theyare insured, 
will expire. 

Insurances may be made for more years than one by asingle 
payment,and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year, except the first. 

This (Office insures Property in Foreign Countries, and the Rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 

The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1862 
amounted to 219,247, 

Special Announcement. 

Great Reduction in the Terms for Policies of small amounts. 
No extra charge made, except 1s. for the Government Stamp. 

Insurances on Stock in Trade are subject to the Reduced Duty 
of 1s. 6d. per Cent. only, from Midsummer, i864. 

The Policies of this C ompany now extend to cover Losses occa- 
sioned by Explosion of Gas. 


HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 


SHIRTS. Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 


Heaton, Butter & Bayne’s New CATALOGUE, 
containing Eighteen pages of Illustrations, including completed 
Windows of the highest character, also Church Decorations and 
Memorial Brasses, now publishing, 3s. 6d. post free. 

HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and a in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. OBER, & , Oxford-street, W. 
SLER’ s GLASS| CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. - 
Glass Dessert _,, l. 
All Articles: marked” in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 








XUM 





HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—}) 


jthe most secure against Fire and Thieves 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks— Iron Jours for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churehyara. London ; 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, 
hampton. 


28, Lord- 
Manchester ; and Wolver- 





OWARD & SONS’ SILVER FIR FUR- 
NITURE.— HOWARD & SONS, Manufacturers by — 
Machinery, are enabled gs produce every description 0: 
Superior Cabinet work at_a moderate price.—W. AREMOUSER, 
56 and 27, BEKNERS-STREET, Oxford-street. Designs and 
Estimates’ free. 


A UTION. —COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
9 and Cold ae and unrivalled for general use, is sold by 








BLEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 


the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Seay which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, from either of their 
Metablidenamias~ 


LONDON—22, Regent- street, St. James’s, S.W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate- street, E.¢ 


DUBLIN—College Green, 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY = SHOW ROOMS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
_Replating and Gilding as usual. 


.| FHEDG ES & BUTLER solicit attention on to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET 


Newhall-street, 


At 188., 208,, 24s., 308. and 36s, per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, 60s. 9728.3 Chateau Lafitte, 72%. ,848., 968. ; } superior 
Beaujolais, 248. ; on 13° = White Bordeaux, 243., 308. to 








728.; Chablis, 308. to itenaneane: 368., 428. , 488., 608. , 668. 

SUPERIOR GUL DE N SHERRY, at sts. per ‘dozen, of soft 
and full fiavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry 248, and 30s. per doz. 
High-class Pale, Golaen, ‘and Brown 
Sherry 

Port from first-class shippers... 3 

Choice Old Port and “* Vintage’ *Wines.. 488. 60s, 728. o 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 608. and 728, 

Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 

Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 

the above will be furwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest-priced CLARET = J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
aes ‘it will be found an excellent Wine, and greatly improved 
by being in bottle two or three years. C. confidently recom- 
mends it to Claretdrinkers. Note. —The ¢ ‘larets of the celebrated 
1858 Vintage ‘bottled in = 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428. , 488. &c. per doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JA) LES CAMVPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


428, 488,543. yy 
308, 368, 428, yy 








AYLOR BROTH ERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 
Dr. Hassaui, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Maik, tho * Prigo Ov,” 
Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
London, N.E. 


See a roncastEn & PERRINS’ 
W OBORSTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Li pr i by Co i S 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &e.; and by Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


(KHocoLaT. -MENIER, (Manufactured only i in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825. 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 
Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, =“ - Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden, ¥ 
Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, “sens pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 














PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 


and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 ee arti- 
cles for Home or Deca ye Seid — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post fre g a _ Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST T STRAND, cane 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
sieaitar Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 
Received the on.y Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The J oe, of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
say :— 





page 11, No. 2014, 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate i in price. 
—“a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Botdin ing 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. 8. 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C, 





ers in Sauces. It is manufactured only Vd 
the gee of ‘the Sole Proprietor, CHARLES COCKS, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL OrHers ARE Spurious Imirations. 


ANDLES.— THE NEW CANDLE. — 
Self- ritting. No polar, euaer or Scraping required 
PATENT ‘LELDS’ roved Patent Hard, Snuffless 
Chamber Candle is SEL. FIT! ING, Clean, Safe, Economical, 
and Burns to the En 

Sold everywhere “ Grocers and Oilmen; Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Works, J. C. & J. FIELDS’, ‘Upper Marsh, Lam- 
beth. Also, Field’s celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and 
Patent Paraffine Candles, as supplied to Her Majesty's Goyern- 
ment. 


yicuy AND LITHIA WATERS. 


Established Remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, Acidity, &c. 











THESE WATERS, as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS, are VERY ‘SUPERIOR to those ordinarily sold. 


Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on aplication to 





OFT, DELICATE, ar WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and ‘asting fragrance, by using 
FIELDS’ C SF ATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
but the F ublie should ask for Fields’, and see that the Name of 
J, C. & J. FIELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. W holesale 
and for E xportation, at the Works, U pper Marsh, Lambeth, 8., 
where also | ms ny be obtained their Prize Ledal Paraffine Candles. 





A LVEO P E D £E S. 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.” 
Sold by C hemiste, Patent pieticine Venders, and Perfumers. 


in half-bottles, 18. di. ; and bottles, 28, 6d. each ; Wholesale of 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, Ec Cc 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair toa per- 
manent natural brown or. black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and CA ste orogens 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched —Cases at 
5a, 6a. 10s, 6d. and 218. ; sample Case, 28. 6d. rby Post 40 stamps. 





CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 


Flatulency, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Rilious 
Affections, &c., are speedily removed by the use of C LE’S 
COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which Salis ace been 
licld in the highest eetimation by all classes of society for upwards 
of half a century.— Pre wreeia & JAMES COCKLE, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had of ail 3 Medicine Venders, i in Boxes, 
at 1s. ldd., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 1 


AY ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
5\ tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Clot h Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD- STSEET. 





INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 

as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head: 

ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

perce YY —— Pee ser for Ladtens and Children. It is pre- 

,in_a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, by 

1 N SEPORD 4 coe 172, N BOND-STREET, London, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the W: orld. 


992 80 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
Booksellers—s—eELL HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 

Packets. It is choice and strong, moderate in price, and whole- 

some. These advantages secure for this Tea general preference. 


OOD APPETITE and INCREASED 
BODILY ENJOYMENT may be insured by a gentle course 
of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 


EN RY’S CALCINED MAGNESI i con- 
tinues to be pre peat "he he most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Mess 1s. THO Ss. & W ae ILENRY. Manufacturing 
Chemists, y ee gern eis sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., or, with 
glass-stoppers, at 48. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents i in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. 
Churchyard ; Newbery & Sons, E. Edwards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Savory & Co. New Bond-street ; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. 
HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 
and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE isa perfectly poleteine form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digestion 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in Bottles, at 3s., 58. and 10s. each. 


PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 2 29. 6d. and 48. 6d. each. 


THs GERMAN TONIC— 

“MELISSUS ESSENZ,’ invented by Dr. Lane, of 
Munich, is invaluable for Indigestion, Nausea, ‘Diarrhoea, Rheu- 
matism, or Lumbago. To be had of Wholesale Medicine V enders 
and all —— Chemists, &c., throughout the Country, in 
Bottles each. Directions for use on Wrappers 
inclosing ‘he ‘Bottles. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 








The Lake Country. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
With One Hundred Illustrations mone and engraved on Wood, by W. z paige from Sketches 
taken by himself expressly for this Work. Anda Ma 
A handsome 4to. vol. pen y Messrs. Clay & Co. on ates paper. and MoPiy bound in cloth gilt, 
from a design by John Leighton, Esq. F.R.A.S. Price One Guinea. 


The Cornhill Gallery. 


Containing ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, being Drawings on Wood (from Designs for the 
Illustration of the Cornhill Magazine) by 


fm “wr Lercuton, A.R.A., Joun Everett arn. AIS, R. A., Georce Du Mavrrier, J. Nort 
Paton, R.A.S., Freperick Sanpys, Grorce A. Sata, W. M. Tuac KERAY, FREDERICK WALKER. 


‘Seonee by bai pt ay DALZIEL, W. x LINTON, and JOSEPH SWAIN, 
d Printed in Tint, on Cardboard, Size 134 in. by 10} in. 
Price, in ‘One Volume, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, One Guinea. 
As separate Pictures, in cannabis Portfolio, Single P ictures, Sixpence each. 


The Life and Letters of the late Rev. 
Fred. W. Robertson, M.A. 


of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. With Portrait. 


. a “C. . 
Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
Translated by F. E. BUSHEY Translator of Gervinus’s ‘ Bhs akespeare Commentaries.” 
With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo 


Letters on England. 


By LOUIS BLANC. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Celebrities of London and Paris. 


Being a ns Series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the Court, the Camp, eg the Clubs. 
yy Captain GRONOW. W oer Coloured Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 


Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan 
India ; 
Beinga esceiative Account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, and Malacca; their Peoples, 


ucts, Commerce, and Government. With Six Coloured Illustré utions. 
By JOHN CAMERON, Esq. F.R.G.S. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Our Old Home. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With Photographic Portrait. Crown 8vo. 53. 


The Law of Life, 


Shown ina Latter bot Religious, and Social Study of the - s Praye 
Translated from th the French of M. D’ESPINASSOUS, by HARRIET E. W ILKINSON. Cr. 8vo. 


and Use 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
On Shakspeare’s Knowledge 


of the Bible. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with Vignette Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 63. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Small House at Allington. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With Five Illustrations. coral 8vo. 68. 


The Englishwoman in India; 


Containing Information for the use of Ladies proceeding to or residing in the East at A on the 
subject of their Outtit, Furniture, Housekeeping, the Rearing of Children, Duties and Wages of 
Servants, Management. of the Stables, and Arrangements for Travelling ; to which is added, Receipts 
for Indian Cookery. Post 8vo. 


Lilian Gray: a Poem. 


By CECIL HOME, Author of ‘ Lesley’s Guardians,’ &c, Crown 8vo. 33. 


On Capital Punishment. 


Based on Preteens te RO R’S ‘ Die Todesstrafe.’ Edited by JOHN +. AE MOIR 
1.A.,of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo 2 





NEW NOVELS. 
Darkest before Dawn. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE CRUELEST WRONG of ALL.’ 3 vols. [Next week. 


Margaret Denzil’s History. 


ANNOTATED by her HUSBAND. (Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) a) vols. [Shortly. 


Greyscourt. 


Edited by LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 


Once and Again. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘WHO BREAKS—PAYS,’ &c. 3 vols. 


By the Sea. 


By the AUTHOR y,. —— KIRTON,’ &. 2 vols. 


Belial. 2 vols. 
Noel; or, It Was to Be. 


By ROBERT BAKER. 2 vols. 
Three Phases of Love. 
Dunmara. 3 vols. 


The Heiress of Blackburn Foot. 1 vol. 
Maud Neville. 2 vols. 


FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
Littlehope Hall. 


By HENRIETTA ie, Author of ‘ The Hovey ane * Hacco the Dwarf,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece. Feap. 8 


2 vols. 





Stories of the Apostles. 


By CAROLINE H > Author of ‘ Children’s Sayings,’ and ‘ Stories of Old.’ 
ith Frontispiece. Demy 18mo. 28. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Stories of Old. 


Vol. I. OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By CAROLINE HADLEY. With Seven Illustrations. Demy 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Stories of Old. 


Vol. Il. NEW TESTAMENT NARRATIVES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By CAROLINE HADLEY. W: ith Seven Illustrations. Demy 18mo. 28. 6d 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Lost among the Affghans. 


ADVENTURES of an ENGLISH BOY among the WILD Tris BES of CENTRAL ASIA. 
Related by Himself. With Five Illustrations by J. Zwecker. Crown 8vo. 58. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Adventures of Alfan ; 


r, THE MAGIC AMULET. 
By JOHN HOLME BURROW, By a With Fight I Ilustrations by J. D. Watsox. Crown Svo0. 58 


SECOND EDITION. 


The True and Pathetic History of 
Poor Match. 


By HOLME LEE. With Four Illustrations by Watter Crane. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ “The Editor’ ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4 
by Joun Francis, 20 
ohn Robertson, Dublin.— —Saturday, October 1, 1864. 


New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
oo, Wellington’ -street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. 
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